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ANGELS IN ALTOONA 
Christmas was celebrated in Temple Eighth Lutheran Church, Altoona, Pennsylvania 
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It Can Be Done 


THE OTHER DAY I saw Jim down at the 
bus station. He was putting one of his sal- 
vaged souls in a Greyhound bus. His friend 
was a fine looking businessman who came to 
Jim’s Colony of Mercy several months ago. 

Jim Claffee is in great demand around 
our town as a public speaker for civic or- 
ganizations and church meetings. He has 
spoken to every civic club in our com- 
munity. He has appeared before the wom- 
en’s club, Legion auxiliary, and half-dozen 
others. The churches of Lenoir, their men’s 
organizations, their women’s societies, their 
youth rallies—all are after Jim to present his 
message. This fellow Jim literally sets you 
on fire. He has an unusual flame in his eyes 
lit by the light of Jesus. 

But who is he? He came to Lenoir from 
New Jersey about eight months ago with 
$13.40 in his pocket. He bought the old 
county home—believe it or not—on FAITH. 
He has renovated the dilapidated property 
and at present is caring for 36 alcoholics. 
He began with four. Approximately 250 
have already been subjected to the faith 
of the colony. 

Jim has given his life to reclaiming alco- 
holics through faith in Jesus Christ. He 
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teaches that alcoholism is the result of sin, 
in fact 1s sin. No tapering-off method is 
used. When a man walks into Mr. Claffee’s | 
Colony of Mercy, the man leaves his bottle 
outside and steps in on the faith of Jesus. 
The Lenoir effort has no connection with 
Alcoholics Anonymous. We around here are 
a bit puzzled how Jim gets the money to 
run his colony. But he remarks, “I say a 
prayer to God and then go out and get it.” 
You would not recognize the former county 
home. 

I remember so vividly secing Jim pick up 
the reformed man’s handbag and carry it for 
him as they walked out to the bus. There’ 
was no conversation between’ them. When 


him as he shook his hand and said a few 
words—I don’t know what, not being near 
enough to hear. But I knew they had two 
things in common. They both had faith 
in the power of Jesus ... and Jim, too, had 
been an alcoholic. 

I just looked at the two, and said a little 
prayer. Maybe we church people ought te 
remember what Jesus said about the power 
of FAITH in changing the lives of people. 

—Roscor BROwN FISHER 
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Last trip for "St. Paul” 

There was no place left in China for 
the “St. Paul,’ American mission plane. 
Lutheran officials decided regretfully this 
month that the plane might as well be 
sold. 

In three and a half years the “St. Paul” 
transported 10,000 passengers, mostly 
missionaries. This month on its last trip 
from Chungking it brought out French 
Roman Catholic priests just as Com- 
munists were closing in. In late Novem- 
ber ULC Missionary Charles H. Rein- 
brecht left Liuchow on the “St. Paul” two 
days before that city was captured. 

The Lutheran-owned plane had pio- 
neered a new chapter in mission history. 
The Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. last month 
commended the “St. Paul,” saying that 
it had “made possible the evacuation of 
missionary families in times of crisis, and 
the prompt delivery of medical supplies, 
money, and letters to scattered per- 
sonnel.” 

Missionaries of any church could travel 
on the “St. Paul.” Passenger fees paid 
all expenses, as well as the $40,000 in- 
vestment in purchasing a U.S. Army sur- 
plus C-47 transport. When the first “St. 
Paul” was wrecked last February, an- 
other took its place. Now the landing 
fields in China have been closed to the 
mission plane. It is based in Hong Kong, 
with no place to go. 


Missionaries at work 

Things go rather slowly. We are able 
to work. We can go.as we please in the 
city. We are not disturbed at home or 
at work. We still feel there is something 
we are able to do.” 

This was the word mailed last month 
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from the ULC mission in Tsingtao, China. 
Four United Lutheran missionaries stayed 
there when Communists captured the city. 
The Americans are not permitted to leave. 
Tsingtao to visit their mission in near-by 
Tsimo. 

At a meeting of the national council of. 
the Lutheran Church of China, held inj 
November in British-governed Hong 
Kong, reports came from 15 of the 16 
synods. Communists control the areas 
where most of them work. Christian 
Chinese have not experienced any un- 
usual difficulties in recent months. 


Merging Protestants 

Even the most optimistic people knew 
it would be a long time before the Prot- 
estant denominations of the United States 
agree to merge with one another. But 
they thought some plan of merger oughi 
to be worked out. 

This month the planners met for three 
days at Greenwich, Connecticut: Officia! 
delegates came from seven denomina: 
tions, and observers from six others. 

Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison, former} 
editor of the Christian Century, wanted é 
“revolutionary” plan. Each congregation: 
he proposed, would remain free to man-| 
age its local affairs. Congregations woul 
be grouped in dioceses or districts, anc 
the districts in 25 regional synods. / 
loosely organized national federation o 
synods would direct missionary activity 
theological education, pension systems 
public relations. 

The E. Stanley Jones plan for a federa 
union of churches was called “inadequate 
and superficial” by Dr. H. Paul Douglas 
According to the Jones plan, denomina-|/ 
tions would form a United Church bu'{] 
would remain free to manage most o | 
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heir affairs as they wish. 
A “Conference on Church Union,” or- 


ganized at the Connecticut meeting, will . 


study merger plans and meet in 1951 to 
jiscuss them. Chairman of the group is 
Methodist Bishop Ivan Lee Holt. 


Congregationalists on trial 

By merging with the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church in 1950, Congregation- 
alist churches will lose their traditional 
freedom, witnesses testified this month. 
A suit to block the merger had been 
drought in Brooklyn Supreme Court by 
Cadman Memorial Church of Brooklyn. 

A University of Chicago theological 
professor, Dr. Wilhelm Pauck, was a wit- 
ness for the defense. He helped draw up 
the merger plan. He said each Congre- 
gationalist church in the merged denom- 
ination will be self-governing in what it 
believes, its choice of ministers, its man- 
agement of property. 

A defendant in the suit brought by the 
Memorial Church is Miss Helen Kenyon, 
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moderator of the General Council of the 
Congregationalist Christian Churches. She 
told the court that the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church is not yet “congrega- 
tional in polity, although it is becoming 
so over the years.” 

A point stressed by lawyers for the 
Memorial Church is that originally the 
Congregationalists said they would not 
proceed with merger plans until 75 per 
cent of their congregations approved. The 
vote fell 3 per cent short of this goal. 


Stewardship staff completed 

Mr. John R. Weaver of Toledo, Ohio, 
has been added to the staff which pro- 
motes stewardship education in the United 
Lutheran Church. The announcement 
was made this month by the Lutheran 
Laymen’s Movement. He began work 
Dec. 1 as the LLM associate director. 

New director of the Lutheran Laymen’s 
Movement is Mr. Henry Endress, for- 
merly associate director. He replaces Dr. 
Clarence C. Stoughton who is now pres- 
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ident of Wittenberg College. Mr. Endress 
is also United Lutheran Church steward- 
ship secretary. 

Mr. Weaver, 34 years old, is a graduate 
of the University of Toledo, and has been 
engaged in production and sales of audio- 
visual equipment. He has been active in 
the work of Holy Trinity Church, Toledo, 
and in general church activities in the 
Toledo area. Third member of the ULC 
stewardship staff is Mr. Zeb Trexler, who 
became an associate secretary in 1947. 

Men of the stewardship staff prepare 
educational movies (1949, “And Now I 
See"), filmstrips, recordings, pamphlets 
and periodicals. They travel widely 
throughout the church to stimulate gen- 
erous giving of time, talents, and money 
to the church’s work. 


EXPLAINING PosTWAR EUROPE 
Dr. Gerhard E. Lenski (left) of Grace 
Church, Washington, D. C., talks with 
Dr. Bodensieck about European problems 


Bodensieck goes again 
Enropean Lutherans were grateful to 
hear this month that Dr. and Mrs. Julius 
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Bodensieck were coming back to them as. 
representatives of the Lutherans of Amer- 
ica. Dr. Bodensieck will be a special 
commissioner of the USA Committee of 
the Lutheran World Federation, to aid im 
the postwar reconstruction program of 
the European Lutheran churches. 

Dr. Bodensieck has accepted a three- 
year assignment to work in Austria, Ger- 
many, France, and Italy. Mrs. Boden- 
sieck will join the staff of the LWF De- 
partment of Service to Refugees in Aus 
tria. 

In 1946-48 Dr. Bodensieck was Prot- 
‘estant liaison representative between the 
American Military Government in Ger- 
many and the German Evangelica 
Church. Mrs. Bodensieck worked among 
displaced persons and refugees in Ger 
many on behalf of the World Council o} 
Churches. Since returning from Europe 
in 1948 Dr. Bodensieck has been a pros 
fessor at the Wartburg Theological Semi 
nary, Dubuque, Iowa. 


Holy Year 
Biggest tourist attraction on earth 
1950 will be Rome. It will be a bargais 
year, the Pope promises, for all Roma? 
Catholics who can afford the trip. 

On Christmas Eve holy doors were t: 
be opened at ancient Roman churches 
Pope Pius was to open the door at St§ 
Peter’s cathedral. All faithful Roma 
Catholics who make pilgrimages to th 
Roman churches in 1950 are promised 
plenary indulgence by the Pope—cance? 
lation of all penalty charged up againsi 
them for sins they have confessed. . 

Between 800,000 and 900,000 pilgrims 
from outside Italy are expected in Rom 
in 1950, plus 2 million Italians who liv 
elsewhere than in Rome. First to arriv 
on foot were two French women and tw 
men from North Italy, who get speciz 
credit for their long walk. The men, wh 
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‘}came from Turin, had walked 30 days. 
The Pope said this month that he thinks 
the holy year will have a big influence in 
| bringing people back to the church. He 
is expecting the homecoming of those who 
have “either completely separated them- 
selves from the Catholic Church or who 
‘| because of negligence and prejudices have 
‘| drifted away.” 
To celebrate the Holy Year the govern- 
‘}ment of Ireland said that all people in 
‘} jail on Dec. 24 would have their sen- 
tences cut from one to six months. Spain, 
‘}in response to a request from the Pope, 
| had agreed to set free persons imprisoned 
| for two years or less, and make a 25 per 
cent reduction on prison terms of from 
two to 20 years. 


St. Peter's bones 

Down under St. Peter’s cathedral in 
Rome, it has been said since ancient 
; times, is the grave of the brave, stormy 
disciple of Jesus, Simon the son of Jonah. 
A great church was built over the site in 
the fourth century, and replaced with a 
new one in the 16th century. 

Sometime during the Roman Catholic 
holy year, it has been predicted, Pope 
Pius will announce that excavators have 
found what remains of St. Peter’s bones. 
| “Neutral experts” had been called in last 
| August to investigate the evidence. 

The burial place where the bones are 
said to have been found was discovered 
two years ago by archaeologists working 
under the church. It is said the grave had 
been covered up in the ninth century so 
invading barbarians would not find it. 

Roman Catholics, who reverence as- 
sorted bones and other relics of holy folk 
with an ardor Protestants can’t under- 
Stand, are expected to be much impressed 
when the St. Peter discovery is an- 
nounced. 

Twenty holy Roman Catholics will be 
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declared to have been saints, as a special 
feature of the Vatican’s holy year. Among 
them will be Maria Goretti, a 12-year-old 
girl of Nettuno, near Rome, who was 
stabbed 14 times in 1902 by a young man 
whose immoral advances she resisted. 
Another saint-to-be is Joan of Valois, a 
French queen of the 1Sth century. 


Assumption dogma 

Until the time this issue of THE Lu- 
THERAN went to press, it was still doubtful 
whether the Roman Catholic Church 
would announce that it is a matter of cer- 
tainty that the body of the Virgin Mary 
was taken to heaven soon after her death. 

Monsignor Sergio Pignedoli, secretary 
of the Vatican Central Committee for the 
Holy Year, didn’t believe that this teach- 
ing regarding Mary would be given the 
final O.K. of the Roman Catholic Church 
just now. The Rome reporter of the New 
York Times said the new teaching would 
be announced “probably during the forth- 
coming Holy Year.” He said that all the 
Roman Catholic bishops in the world had 
unanimously agreed that the body of 
Mary was reunited with her soul in 
heaven. 

The problem about announcing this 
teaching in 1950 was that 300 or 400 
bishops would be obliged to come to 
Rome to hear the proclamation of the 
new dogma, and such’a large amount of 
travel would not be convenient this year. 

Belief in the “Assumption of the Vir- 
gin” has been widespread among Roman 
Catholics for a long time, but only as a 
“probable opinion.” If announced as a 
dogma, it will be heresy not to believe it. 
If upon the advice of his bishops, Pope 
Pius states that the Virgin Mary ascended 
into heaven, this will be the first time the 
Pope has spoken infallibly since the 
church decided in 1870 that he has the 
power to do so. 


Maier is cleared 

Dr: Walter A. Maier, Lutheran radio 
preacher, said this month that he was 
grateful to Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. She 
had withdrawn her charge that he is “a 
somewhat fanatic fundamentalist.” 

“] thank Mrs. Roosevelt for her cou- 
rageous, straight-forward statement, and 
wish her a joyful holiday season in 
Christ;” said Dr. Maier. 

In September Mrs. Roosevelt had made 
the statement about Dr. Maier im her 
newspaper column, “My Day.” She linked 
his name with that of Lawrence S. Reilly 
of the “Lutheran Research Society” of 
Detroit. 

Reilly was graduated from the Concor- 
dia Seminary of the Missouri Synod, and 
became an associaie of Dr. Maier im the 
“Lutheran Hour™ broadcasts. The Society 
has no official connection with any Lu- 
theran church. It has been accused of dis- 
tributing anti-Semitic publications. 


Churches and the law 

Mrs. Sam Weinberg said she had a bad 
fall while leaving a bmgo game at Holy 
Comforter School im Washington, D. C. 
She sued for $25,000, and named as de- 
fendants Archbishop Patrick A. O’Boyle 
and “his successors in office in accordance 
with the discipline and government of the 
Roman Catholic Church.” 

In Denver, Colorado, a Roman Cath- 
olic priest was ordered by a county judge 
to bless the crypt in a non-Catholic ceme- 
tery in which a woman was buried against 
her wishes. She had been converted to 
Roman Catholicism shortly before her 
death, and had been buried in unconse- 
crated ground before the reading of her 
will. In the will she requested burial in 
a Roman Catholic cemetery. Judge C. 
Edgar Kettering said it was his duty to 
see that provisions of the will are fulfilled. 
Father Joseph G. Forquer of Denver said 


he could go to the non-Catholic cemetery 
after the burial to bless the crypt, but was 
forbidden by church law to accompany 
the body there at the time of burial. 

Washington, D. C., officials are per- 
mitted to hold public school classes in 
three Protestant churches, it was decided 
this month. The churches have offered 
space to remedy overcrowding in public 
school buildings. Children are not to be 
sent to the churches if their parents ob- 
ject, and no religious instruction of any 
kind will be permitted in the classrooms 
during school hours. 


Situation reversed 


A bus owned by a Roman Catholic 
church in Mercer, Wisconsin, is haulin 
pupils to a public high school in Hurley 
20 miles away, reports Religious New? 
Service. Father Joseph Higgins said thie 

“iia ue example of true democ 
racy.” 

In 1946 Wisconsin voters turned dowy 
a proposed constitutional amendment t¢ 
legalize transportation of parochial schoo 
pupils in public school buses. 

When a parochial school bus carrie 
public school pupils, “the people here dx 
not seem to think there is any union G 
church and state,” Father Higgins said. 


Reconstruction in Finland 

A million dollars from Lutheran Work 
Action has helped put the Church of Fir 
land im /stronger condition than before th 
war. This is the report from Burne 
Anderson, Religious News Service c 
respondent. 

Chief publishing house of the chure 
had been in Karelia, an area of Finlam 
annexed to Russia. LWA funds have a 
sisted in building a new one at Pie 
maki, where Bibles and other books wi 
be produced. Sixteen of the churc 
destroyed during the war are being 
constructed. 
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Lutheran World Action dollars helped 


A Communist attempt to remove re- 
ligious instruction from public schools has 
failed. Communist parents frequently 
send their children to the church’s Sunday 
schools. The church has launched a 
stronger program of youth work than it 
had before the war. It has made a vig- 
orous effort to get into closer relation with 
the working classes, says Mr. Anderson. 


Too much radio time for church 

_ Protestants in Germany have been al- 
lowed to make too many Sunday broad- 
casts of Christian teaching, Social Demo- 
cratic party leaders said this month. The 
time should be given to “valuable Sunday 
programs of general interest.” 

From the Evangelical Church office in 
Hannover came the answer that broad- 
casting time allowed is “precisely 75 min- 
utes.” The church gets on the air at a 
time of day which is not considered very 
favorable by other broadcasters. In Bethel 
the Evangelical Radio Committee dis- 
puted the claim that only 18 per cent of 
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Germans listen to religious programs. 
There are 41 per cent, said churchmen. 


Experiment 

In Berlin a Protestant pastor heard the 
complaint that people of the city don’t 
know their neighbors or their fellow mem- 
bers of the church. 

He secured an apartment where after- 
noon gatherings can be held, reports a 
German church paper. He sent written 
invitations to all the people in one or two 
streets at a time, and followed this up by 
sending church workers to the homes to 
give the invitation personally. 

All-afternoon meetings were held, at 
which each person present was first in- 
vited to tell something about himself, and 
then to ask questions about the church. 
Mothers of small children, who were sel- 
dom able to attend church services, at- 
tended the afternoon meetings. Profes- 
sional men were also present. The groups 
sang hymns and engaged in a devotional 
service. 
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Throwing away money 

THRIFTY CITIZENS must have been 
startled to read last month that the Chase 
National Bank of New York had dumped 
a ton and a half of money into Long 
Island Sound. This was not reckless 
waste, the bank authorities explained. 

Coins poured into the sea were some 
which had lost their value in the countries 
that issued them. Shipping the coins 
back to the lands of their origin would 
have cost more than the redemption 
value. Since the coins were made of in- 
expensive metals and alloys, smelting 
them to separate the metals would have 
cost more than to buy fresh metal on the 
open market. 

So observers had the thrill of seeing 
54 bags of “money”—each weighing 50 
pounds—banked in the watery vaults of 
Long Island Sound. 


Interest rates going up 

' REACTION TO Britain’s devaluation of 
the pound has taken a serious turn in the 
market for public securities. Britain has 
always prided herself on her ability to 
stabilize her public funds by maintaining 
interest rates that made money available 
at a very low price. The scheme devised 
by Britain’s great economist, Keynes, 
worked beautifully for Britain through 
the days of the Churchill government and 
until now. 

But under the pressure of persistent 
economic difficulties the interest rate in 
Britain has been rising inexorably. Even 
the “Dalton” government, issued at 2.5 
per cent has gradually fallen to 65, which 
makes the actual interest to the investor 
3.75 per cent. The 4 per cent Consols 
have broken below par. 

This involves serious consequences to 
government credit. It expresses a measure 
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of public uncertainty concerning govern- 
ment issues. It also affects unfavorably 
the standing of banks, insurance com- 
panies, and all financial institutions be- 
cause they carry enormous amounts of 
government bonds under government 
pressure. Britain has taken an emer- 
gency action to strengthen the position of 
its government issues. The effect has 
been a temporary stabilization, but it is 
admittedly temporary. 


Colonies to get promoted 

ANOTHER BRITISH DOMINION may soon 
be bordering the U.S. Britain is seriously 
considering Dominion status for her 
Caribbean colonies—Antigua, Barbados, 
Jamaica, Trinidad. 

British authorities are conferring with 
native and colonial leaders in these is- 
lands, seeking co-operation in a mutually 
helpful arrangement in political and eco- 
nomic matters. The first step will be to 
establish a uniform currency and unified 
customs regulations. 

British economic difficulties are hasten: 
ing the spread of this sort of organization 
in the British Commonwealth, ‘and it is 
likely to reach farther, even to the restive 
African colonies. At present Britain is 
reluctant to grant more than colonial sta 
tus to the Gold Coast and Nigeria, bu 
the increasing unrest there may force the 
issue. 


Sweden and the Senator 

SWEDEN, about which Senator Elme 
Thomas had some things to say las 
month, has so far received only $79 mi! 
lion in Marshall Plan aid. Only Icelan» 
and Trieste have received less. None c 
the money has been an outright gift, a 
has been the case with some other cour? 
tries. Some of the $79 million is a loa 
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to be repaid. The rest was dollar aid to 
allow Sweden to finance export credits 
.to other countries in the Marshall Plan 
area. This was to enable them to buy 
petroleum and industrial. commodities, 
and to finance shipments-of Swedish ma- 
chinery, steel, housing materials where 
dollar exchange was necessary. Norway 
was the recipient of most of these credits. 

Therefore, to cut Sweden off from Mar- 
shall Plan aid—as Senator Thomas threat- 
ened—would not be of benefit to the U.S. 
taxpayer either in the saving of money 
or simplifying the world’s snarled-up 
trade. Its chief effect would be to inter- 
fere still more with the already hindered 
trade with the U.S. which, through the 
Marshall Plan, is a benefit to both. The 
soothing of senatorial dignity is scarcely 
worth that much. 


End of British India 

Now THAT India’s Constituent As- 
sembly has adopted a new constitution 
(Noy. 26), India can be recognized as a 
completely “sovereign democratic repub- 
lic” on the British model. It will have a 
president instead of a king, but a prime 
minister will exercise the chief executive 
powers. 

The Constitution, said to be the longest 
in the world, will go into effect on Jan. 26, 
but the first general election will not take 
place before next winter. The date has 
not yet been settled. 

In the meantime, the last symbol of 
British rule has been removed (Dec. 5) 
from the pinnacle of the Legislative Coun- 
cil building. This was a 500-pound 
bronze crown, thickly overlaid with gold 
leaf. It was replaced by the asoka, a 
spinning-wheel, dedicated to Gandhi, and 
surmounted by three bronze lions. 

The spinning-wheel evidently indicates 
Gandhi’s efforts to restore India’s village 
industries during his passive resistance to 
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British rule,°a symbol of India’s native 
spirit. The lioris, however, are Britain’s 
symbol rather than India’s, and may pos- 
sibly be a concession to India’s position 
as a dominion in the British Common- 
wealth. 


Latest novelty in London 

LONDON Is getting a large dose of 
zither music, one that amounts to a tem- 
porary craze born of an accident and 
turned into a device to help metropolitan 
Britishers forget their present ills. 

It began with the hiring of Anton 
Karas, a walk-about performer in a 
Viennese beer-garden, who was picked 
up as a fill-in and became a new feature 
in a British movie. The novelty set Lon- 
don audiences wild over an instrument 
that has hung on the fringes of musical 
art for over 3,000 years, ever since the 
Greeks invented it. 

The public promptly bought up all the 
available 100,000 phonograph records. 
Night clubs outbid each other for the two 
zither players that were unearthed. The 
Empress Club hired Anton Karas him- 
self, and*-Princess Margaret turned up 
nearly four hours before the grand open- 
ning with a party of 25, including*the 
U.S. Ambassador’s daughter. 

The search for some new thing, how- 
ever trivial, never dies, no matter how 
old it is. 


THIS AND THAT. ... Talk of a Chinese 
government-in-exile is issuing from South 
Korea. Advisers of President Syngman 
Rhee want to see Chiang Kai-shek head 
such a movement. . . . A Nazi under- 
ground group is bringing pressure to bear ~ 
upon the new West German Government 
to sponsor an anti-Semitic and a Hitler- 
style Nationalist program. German police 
have seized 4,000 propaganda sheets that 
seek to force the issue. 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


Great Men Come from Gettysburg 


By RICHARD T. SUTCLIFFE 


History invaded the Gettysburg College campus one day in 1863. Butina 
quiet way a lot of other history has been made there the last 117 years 


STUDENTS OF HISTORY have no trouble 
understanding why the hundred acres on 
which Gettysburg College buildings are 
located are called “the battlefield cam- 
pus.” ; 

The college was 31 years old on the 
July morning in 1863 when its quiet 
campus was engulfed in some of the 
fiercest fighting ever seen on the Amer- 
ican continent. When the smoke of battle 
cleared away, the professors at Gettys- 
burg College—called Pennsylvania Col- 
lege in those days—straightened up their 
classrooms and prepared for another 
school term. 

They had a serious purpose in those 
days, as people at Gettysburg have always 
had. Their chief purpose was to prepare 
young men to enter the theological semi- 
nary on the ridge just above the college. 
The aim in 1950 is the same—to equip 
students for lives of Christian service, in 
the ministry or elsewhere. 


In 117 years Gettysburg College has 
graduated approximately 10,000 students. 
One out of every five—about 1,900, to be 
more exact—have entered the ministry. 
Sixty more have become ULCA mission- 
aries! What an argument for CHEY! 


Mr. Sutcliffe, an assistant editor of "The Lu- 
theran," is a former Gettysburg student. This 
is the third in his series on United Lutheran col- 
leges and seminaries. These articles are in- 
tended to explain the value of these schools to 
the church, and demonstrate why a $6 million 
gift should be made to them during the coming 
“Christian Higher Education Year" appeal. 
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One of 14 ULCA colleges directs the 
footsteps of one out of every five of its 
graduates into the Lutheran ministry! 

Only one other career—business—calls 
more Gettysburg students. About 2,000 
enter that field of service. Another 1,200 
wind up as teachers in elementary and 
secondary schools; 500 have become col- 
lege professors. About 60 have been ele- 
vated to college presidencies. 

Six hundred have become doctors, 450 
became lawyers. The fields of engineering 
and science have attracted 250 each, 100 
seniors have become dentists, and an 
equal number military leaders. Twenty 
graduates occupy or have occupied the 
benches of high courts across the con- 
tinent. 


THE STATEMENT “Gettysburg, the 
mother of colleges,” is no idle boast. One 
student, Ezra Keller, became the founder 
of Wittenberg College in Springfield, 
Ohio. Another, David Bittle, established 
Roanoke in Salem, Virginia. 

At least four other ULCA colleges 
have had Gettysburg men at their helm— 
Muhlenberg’s Dr. Levering Tyson, Car- 
thage’s Dr. Holmes Dysinger and Dr. 
Gould Wickey, and Thiel’s Dr. Earl 
Rudisill. Such schools as Susquehanna, 
University of Pennsylvania, Temple, New 
York University, Girard, Swarthmore, 
Marshall, and scores of others have or 
have had high-echelon administrators and 
faculty members from Gettysburg. 

Dr. Henry Eyster Jacobs, professor, 
dean and then president of the Philadel- 
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phia Seminary; and Dr. Abdel Ross 
Wentz, president of Gettysburg Semimary 
and head of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the ULCA, are also Gettysburg 
graduates. 

Not a few of the college’s graduates 
have made names for themselves. Dr. 
Charles M. A. Stine, president of the col- 
| lege’s board of trustees (class of 1901). 
has been one of the top-rank chemists for 
Dupont for years. The late Dr. Edgar 
Fahs Smith, provost at the University of 
Pennsylvania, held a post similar to that 
held currently at Temple University by 
fellow Gettysburgian Millard Gladfelter. 
Until recently Yale Divimity School was 
headed by Gettysburgian Dean Luther 
Allan Weigle. 

Four members of the executive board 
of the United Lutheran Church m Amer- 
'ica are Gettysburg sraduates. Three of 
| the eight ULCA boards have both presi- 
‘dents and executive secretaries whose 
alma mater is Gettysburg. 
| One of the nation’s top cancer re- 


Gettysburg’s “Old Dorm™ 


searchers 1s William Sunderman. Two ol 
Washinston’s 14 department heads are 
from the college—Paul Dunbar, com- 
missioner of the Food and Dmg Admin- 
istration, and Amos Taylor, director of 

2 Office of Busmess Economics. Both 
are OW serving on the board of trustees. 


IMPORTANT TO 
cation Year is the fact that these men were 
educated in a Christian atmosphere. From 
: , Gettysburg has been mifuenced 
by Lutheran clergymen. Almost all of its 
presidents have come from these ranks. 

h original charter didnt 
mention the Lutheran Church, the board 
took immediate steps to “anchor officially 
to the Lutheran Church” when this fact 
was discovered in 
complished by amending the charter to 

ead that the “board of trustees (shall be 
composed of) not less than three-fourths 

. Members of the Lutheran Church.” 
A later amendment (1921) specified 
“United Lutheran Church m America.” 

Whenever a professor has been inter- 
viewed by the present administration for 


a 
i] 
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a faculty post, one of the first questions 
asked is “What does Christ mean to you?” 
“Gettysburg College,” said President 
Henry W. A. Hanson in a recent inter- 
view, “knows that the life that leaves 
out God is an empty life. Yet we under- 
stand that religion is not something to 
be hammered into an individual. We do 
our best to expose all our students to 
Christianity on our campus. We’re even 
more interested that the dose “takes!” 


ATTENDANCE of the student body at 
weekday chapel services is not compul- 
sory. It is required! Dr. Hanson made 
the difference clear: “We don’t compel 
our students to attend chapel. But if they 
intend to come to Gettysburg, they un- 
derstand that chapel attendance is a re- 
quirement.” 

This emphasis on religion does not 
mean that practical business administra- 
tion is overlooked. Quite the contrary! 

Gettysburg’s 1,245 students enrolled in 
the present semester make it the largest 
college in the United Lutheran Church 
in America. Its faculty of 86 professors 
gives it the largest. teaching staff, too. 
Equipment and facilities for a first-class 
campus for this number of students re- 
quire much cash and careful handling 
of funds. 

Since 
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1932 Gettysburg College has 


Eddie Plank Gymnasium 
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operated completely “in the black” .. . 
no small record in a day of deficit spend- 
ing. Even during depression days of the. 
early thirties, the Gettysburg deficit was 
a mere $16,000 as compared with 
$100,000 and over reported from many 
schools of comparable size and situation. 

The secret of this situation was dis- 
closed without hesitation by President 
Hanson: “We don’t spend a cent until we 
have it!” 

Since the end of the war, close to @ 
million dollars’ worth of improvements: 
have been made on the campus and the 
college is still without debt. Of this sum. 
half came from loyal alumni, the othey 
half from the government for wartimé 
services and contracts. 

Of the half-million raised by alumni | 
$170,000 has been spent to rebuild anc 
refurnish the Student Christian buildin» 
which burned down; $110,000 to inaug 
urate a pension plan since copied b» 
many institutions of higher learning i 
America; a new boiler house, new wate 
and modern fire-prevention system. 

At present, the college property + 
valued at about $3 million. The endow 
ment contains approximately half a mi! 
lion, but no attempt is being made t, 
increase this amount, 
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“The weakness of our endowment,” 


explained Dr. Hanson, is that “we found © 
very quickly that interest from our en- — 


dowment fund was completely used up 
in scholarships, permitting no funds for 
maintenance, or improvements. There- 
fore, we concentrate on collecting funds 
for capital improvements and main- 
tenance!” 


GETTYSBURG COLLEGE wants nothing 
to do with federal aid to education. Dr. 
Hanson declared, “If we were forced to 
accept federal aid, I would resign as 
president! Once we accepted a penny 
from the federal government, no longer 
would we have any right to investigate 
the religious conviction of our instructors 
or students!” 

As for the future of the “small college,” 
Gettysburg’s president is extremely opti- 
mistic: “There certainly is a bright future 
for the small church-related college, be- 
cause there is a definite need for such 
institutions! I feel that the small college 
of the future will be one with about 1,200 
students which strives to broaden the cul- 
tural and religious outlook of those stu- 
dents. 

“The small college will undergird life 
itself with a rich heritage. It will build 
lives; it will imbue those lives with a 
purpose. It will instill in its students’ 
hearts and minds a philosophy that ‘living 
is more important than just earning a 
living.’ ” 


FROM THE Christian Higher Education 
Year appeal, Gettysburg College hopes 
to realize $621,750, the second largest 
sum being earmarked for a ULCA col- 
lege or seminary. (Muhlenberg gets 
$880,000.) These funds are expected 
from three synods—Central Pennsylvania 
($417,000), Maryland ($195,000), and 
West Virginia ($9,750). 

Part of this $621,750 from CHEY 
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GLADFELTER HALL, long a Gettysburg College 


landmark, is currently used as an administration 


building and lecture hall. CHEY funds will 
make possible a modern administration build- 
ing, releasing space for classrooms here 


will be used to add to approximately 


$158,000 already in hand (from alumni 
sources) to build a $300,000 chapel. 
Tentatively identified as “Christ Chapel,” 
this building will symbolize the “Christ- 
centered campus,” will provide for the 
growing student body. It will be located 
directly across North Washington street 
from the Student Christian Association 
building, will be of colonial architecture. 

Remainder of the CHEY funds will be 
used in constructing a field house and a 
modern administration building. The 
former will be located west of the present 
Memorial Field, just east of the proposed 
new baseball diamond. The administra- 
tion building will permit the overcrowded 
Gladfelter Hall to be used solely for in- 


structional purposes. 
IN PRODUCING Christian leaders for 
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Gettysburg's LIBRARY contains approximately 
65,000 volumes, including rare manuscripts on 
World War | recently acquired. The Georgian 
style structure was built in the fall of '29, has a 
capacity of 100,000 volumes, a seating capacity 
of 300 readers 


years later he was graduated, obviously 
impressed and influenced by his campus 


| environment. 


In the week of his graduation he 


- walked into President Hanson’s office to 


today, Gettysburg has done much with 
her 1,900 pastors, 60 missionaries, and 
her other thousands of consecrated busi- 
ness and professional leaders. With her 
century-plus of wise administration, she 
is today solvent and ready for continued 
growth and expansion. In addition... 

A score of years ago, the son of a 
Latin American ambassador arrived on 


say good-bye, and declared, “Gettysburg 
College has strengthened my character, 
left its mark on my life. As I return to 
my native country, I will seek to give 
my people what you have given me here 
at Gettysburg!” 

Today, the same man is in line for the 
presidency of one of the great republics 
of the western hemisphere! 

. . . Gettysburg is training Christian 


the Gettysburg campus to study. Four leaders for tomorrow! 
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Hore Is Born oF LITTLE THINGS 


THE NEGRO JANITOR at a large factory in our town received a post- 
card from Paris. Never before had a postcard made a man more happy, 
proud, or more convinced of his own worth to the world. Soon fellow- 
employees noticed that the janitor took a new interest in every detail of 
his work and in his personal appearance. 

From that day forward he carried the postcard with him. At times he 
was seen reading the message again, and returning it to his pocket with 
a satisfied smile. On several occasions he stopped fellow employees. 
“I want to show you this,” he would say. 

But only when they came to the signature did they understand the 
miracle that postcard had performed. All this inspiration and joy had 
come to the humble Negro because the millionaire president of the 
company had paused long enough on his European trip to think of the 
janitor and to let him know that he did. 

The moral, then, was well expressed years ago by Wordsworth when 
he wrote—“That best portion of a good man’s life—his little, nameless, 
unremembered acts of kindness and of love.” 

KATHERINE BENION 
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: ARTIST WITH A PURPOSE 
| By FREDERICK B. WALKER 


Boyd Hanna doesn't try to make a living with his brush, because 


there isn't a big market for the sort of art he wants to produce 


AMERICA HAS A GOOD MANY artsts 


ist 
these days. but not many of them are 


i AM excep- 


sirator, wood en- 


At home in Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania 
—just outside Pittsburgh—he lead 
quiet life with his wife and two c 
seeking to express in his work his deep 


concem for the things of the Christian 
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illustrations the amount of precision and 
skill it takes to carve on a block of very 
hard wood the lines and figures on light 
and dark which make the finished picture. 
Yet this work was done while Mr. Hanna 
worked full-time as a surveyor on the 
new western extension of the Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike. Such work as he does 
won't pay the running expenses of a 
family. 

Since Boyd Hanna is an artist working 
with religious themes I asked him if he 
had placed work with any specific church 
‘lately. His reply clearly outlines the con- 
dition of the religious artist today. “Are 
you kidding? When you find a church 
which even uses work an artist is willing 
to give away, other than through the 
usual publishing channels, let me know.” 

Perhaps the failure of the churches to 
support and use art is the reason for the 
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poverty-stricken state of our religious art 
today. It certainly accounts for the fact 
that artists as capable as Boyd Hannz 
must devote most of their time to earning 
a living in some other field than art 
while working on art in their spare time 


CONDITIONS LIKE this have not damp 
ened the artist’s enthusiasm. Boyd Hannz 
is working on a new set of engraving: 
called the Post-Resurrection series dealiny: 
with incidents in the life of the Saviou®| 
after the resurrection. Another work stil 
in progress is an oil painting of our Lord | 

“T have come to the conclusion that 
would rather make my living surveying 
and let my religious work be payless an 
marketless, if need be. For that I wam 
to give my best and deepest, regardles 
of whether it is practicable for purchas 
or publication.” 
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Here is the answer of the dedicated 
artist to the conditions of his age where 
the spirit of the times is secular, and 
Christian art is usually ignored unless it 
is by the old masters. 

Seriousness of purpose is one of the 
chief characteristics of Boyd Hanna. Un- 
like the Bohemian painter and the care- 
free artist of the movies, his life is con- 
sistent in its pattern. He is an active 
member and an elder of the Second Pres- 
byterian Church of Wilkinsburg. Anyone 
knowing him must realize that his religion 
is not an affair for Sunday morning but 
a living, abiding faith. 

To him art is not a form of pleasure 
but a deeply religious matter. “Art is, in 
its deepest sense, a form of prayer, an act 
of worship and adoration.” His concern 
with spiritual purposes is leading him to 
a more religious expression in his art. 
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WHILE THE ENGRAVINGS shown here 
are in black and white Mr. Hanna has 
done many works in four colors, a more 
difficult medium than black and white. 
He prefers this medium above all others, 
but not many four-color engravings can 
be offered the public because of technical 
reasons. Most magazines are not set up 
to use this form, while the books which 
can use it are rather expensive. This 
method requires the utmost precision, 
detail, and patience of the artist. For each 
color a special block must be cut. 

Among the four-color engravings Mr. 
Hanna has done are the Poems of Long- 
fellow for the Limited Editions Club and 
the Compleat Angler of Isaac Walton 
for the Peter Pauper Press. He has also 
completed a series of 15 large engravings 
in two colors for Walt Whitman’s Leaves 
of Grass which the Peter Pauper Press 
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will issue. Other books illustrated by 
Boyd Hanna include Emerson’s Essay on 
Self Reliance and Henry Drummond’s 
The Greatest Thing in the World. 


HE Is A TALL, slender, soft-spoken man. 
The glow of his face reveals the man 
who is out of doors most of the time, 
while his manner of talking has none of 
the restlessness so frequently found in 
artists when they are discussing their 
work. 

A quiet humor pervades his discussions 
of our troubled world. It is this quality 
which comes out in Boyd Hanna’s work, 
his understanding. and sympathy for 
women and children, plants and birds. 
While his chosen medium of the wood 
engraving is quieter and smaller than the 
famous oil paintings of Georges Rouault, 
the French religious painter, it must be 
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pointed out that that distinguished maste 
has preferred to use lithographs and boc 
illustrations these past 10 years to & 
press his religious themes. 

The advantage of the wood engravit 
is that it can reach a larger public the 
any oil painting. In the work of Boy 
Hanna, Lauren Ford, and other artis 
dealing with religious themes, the perce 
tive person can find the aesthetic expre} 
sion of the concern of our age with 1 
ligion. 

It is to be hoped that the public inte 
ested in art will hereafter give more su 
port to religious art. But regardless 
popular support I know Boyd Hanna w 
continue his chosen path, working a 
developing the themes to which he h 
dedicated his talent. 

These engravings by Boyd Hanna are reps 
duced by permission of Peter Pauper Pre 
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Is Religion Profitable? 


§ ERNEST G. HEISSENBUTTEL 


Faithful Christians have their reward, but not if they are 
faithful for the sake of rewards. You can't bargain with God 


COIFI WAS CHIEF PRIEST in Northum- 
dria when Edwin was king. He listened, 
ilong with King Edwin, to the argu- 
nents of Paulinus, sent by Gregory I to 
Christianize the British kingdom north of 
‘he Humber river. 

“What do you think of this new re- 
igion?’”’ Edwin asked Coifi, when Paulinus 
aad told his story. “Verily,” replied 
Coifi, “the religion which we have hither- 
0 professed has, as far as I can learn, 
10 virtue in it. None of your people has 
ipplied himself more diligently to the wor- 
ship of our gods than J. And yet there are 
many who are more prosperous in their 
indertakings. Now,” went on Coifi, “if 
he gods were good for anything, they 
vould no doubt increase my prosperity, 
‘or I have been most careful to serve 
hem.” 

The upshot of this advice was that 
jdwin embraced Christianity. Bede, who 
s responsible for our knowing what Coifi 
aid, tells us further that “Edwin, as a 
eward for receiving the faith, received 
in increase of that which he enjoyed on 
arth. He reduced under his dominion 
ill the borders of Britain that were prov- 
nces either of the aforesaid nation (the 
Angles), or of the Britons, a thing which 
10 British king had ever done before.” 


THE POINT OF VIEW of Coifi is a fa- 
niliar one. Americans in particular will 
lave little trouble understanding it—and 
ympathizing with it. 


Jr. Heissenbuttel is a professor at Thiel Col- 
ege in Greenville, Pennsylvania. 
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Early in our history—even before our 
existence as a nation—the colonial mind 
showed signs of following in the tradi- 
tion of Coifi. Samuel Sewall (1652- 
1730), famous for the diary he kept, is 
noted for being very prudent in his re- 
ligious activities. His diary abounds with 
records of his generous deeds which, it 
seems, he some day expected to present 
to the proper authorities for payment. 

Sewall, like Coifi, wanted a religion 
that paid. “One has only to understand 
the profitableness of salvation to be led 
to invest in it,” was Vernon Parrington’s 
comment on Sewall’s attitude. 

Through the years America has pro- 
duced men and books which have re- 
flected the Coifi attitude toward religion. 
Benjamin Franklin, a man of conspicuous 
spiritual limitations, watered down even 
what little he had left of religion into a 
popular system of injunction and reward. 
Even such a questionable virtue as going 
to bed early and getting up early was not 
without its reward. Many people, it 
seems, like this exchange—value formula 
even in religion. 


A FEW DECADES ago Bruce Barton 
recommended Jesus to the people of 
America because His life was such a 
notable success story. Through His dis- 
ciples and His followers He had organ- 
ized an institution bigger and more ef- 
fective than U.S. Steel or the Standard 
Oil Company. Maybe we had better find 
out about this Man Nobody Knows. We 
might learn how really to build giant cor- 
porations. Jesus, the Apostle of Success! 
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Some years after Barton, Henry Link 
told us that we ought to return to religion 
because all of us need extroverting. Re- 
ligion is the great extroverting influence 
that will bring us mental health. ~ 

Our hospitals for the mentally ill would 
not be so crowded if people would go to 


church and take part in the activities of 


the Women’s Missionary Society, the 
Brotherhood, or the Luther League. We 
are born into this world,: not trailing 
clouds of glory, as Wordsworth would 
have it, but as little introverts who need 
extroverting experiences that will take us 
out of ourselves. Salvation is salvation 
from the sin of introversion. 

More recently another psychologist 
has told us that the most important in- 
gredient in life is peace of mind. He de- 
plored the guilt complex of Luther, of 
Paul, of Augustine. We ought to learn 
to live with our animality and not. beat 
ourselves with the whip lash of an un- 
easy conscience. 


ALL THESE MEN and all these books are 
in the Coifi tradition. These men were 
successful and their books sold in the 
millions of copies. Evelyn Waugh, writ- 
ing in Life magazine a few months ago, 
observed that America had produced few 
contemplatives in the field of the Catholic 
faith. 

He should not have been surprised. 
The combination of Puritan idealism and 


economic opportunity which produced — 


that peculiar type which we call the Yan- 
kee, could hardly be expected, at the same 
time, to produce saints in the tradition of 
Augustine. ~ 
Some people are rightly concerned 
about this calculating attitude toward re- 
ligion. It has the evil effect of drying up 
the well-spring of religious inspiration. 
Formalism and legalism, which are the 
fifth column of the secular life, usurp 
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the throne of grace. God—who by Hi 
very nature can be apprehended only by 
the vision of the mystic—is hereby cu 
down to size so that we may better us 
Him. 

Is it possible, I wonder, to observe 
without some concern how well-fed anc 
how well-dressed our church community} 
has become? We have our Sunday 
clothes and our Sunday manners. They 
are, in the eyes of many, our mark of 
success. 

Quite obviously, let us hasten to say. 
there is nothing wrong with good clothe: 
and good manners. But it is ominous 
when few people, alas, have the courage 
to enter our temples in the garb of re- 
spectable poverty. Children have been 
known, on no few occasions, to absent 
themselves from Sunday school because 
their parents could not provide them with 
Sunday clothes. 

Our temples, in the tradition of Coifi, 
are too often temples of success, erected 
—certainly without our willing it or even 
without our knowing it—to the millions 
who want to get ahead. The substantial 
middle class has taken over our churches, 
though it seems more logical that the 
church should take over the middle class. 
The trend, it should be apparent, is im- 
plicit in the horizontal religion of the 
Coifis. 


OVER /AGAINST Coifi, Sewall, Franklin 
Barton,’ and the others, I should like te 
mention a man who was born with the 
name Saul, and who became Paul. Ir 
II Corinthians Paul gives a good catalogue 
of reasons—in the tradition of Coifi— 
why one should not go in for this Chris. 
tian religion. “In labors more abundant 
in stripes above measure, in prisons more 
frequent, in deaths oft.” 

He knew the perils of water, of rob 
bers, of the city, of the wilderness, an« 
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he perils of betrayal by his own coun- 
rymen. When this same Paul besought 
he Lord thrice that He might remove the 
horn in his flesh, the answer he got was, 
My grace is sufficient for thee.” I’ve 
ften wondered what Coifi thought of 
his debit side of the religious ledger if 
e ever later got around to reading it. 

Earlier than Paul there was a man 
amed Job who had everything taken 
rom him, including his health. All he 
ould say in the end was that he would 
rust in the Lord though He slay him. 

Augustine, so much admired of Lu- 
her, was one with Paul and Job. “Whoso 
eeks from God any other reward but 
30d, and for it would serve God, esteems 
vhat he wishes to receive more than Him 
rom whom he would receive it. What 
hen,” continues Augustine, “hath God 
10 reward? None, save himself. The re- 
vard of God is God himself. This it 
oveth; if it love aught beside, it is no 
ure love.” 


Does NoT religion pay, then? Ask 


| Jesus, sweating it out in Gethsemane. Ask 


Paul and ask Stephen. Would they not 
say—as a matter of fact, did they not 
say—that the descendants of Coifi are on 
the wrong track? 

Rewards are irrelevant. Religion, like 
love, is a compulsion. Love, as every 
lover knows, has its own mint, its own 
coinage. It bears not the image and 
superscription of Caesar. “A man is not 
rewarded for faith, but by faith.” 

Francis Xavier, 16th century “Apostle 
of the Indies,” who is said to have con- 
verted 700,000—himself a mystic “to 
whom things spiritual were more real 
than the visible world”—adds his witness: 


Were there no heaven to gain, no hell 
to flee, 

For what Thou art alone I must love 
Thee. 


Not for the home of glory or reward, 
But even as Thyself hast loved me, Lord. 


ne 


COUNTING THE Days 
ONE OF THE FAMILY anecdotes retold when my family gets together 
concerns a statement my sister made on the day of her fifth birthday. 
On that day, after having made some rather fancy calculations for a 
five-year-old, she enthusiastically announced, “Only 95 more years and 


I'll be 100!” 


She was so completely enthralled with the idea of becoming 100 
years of age that the 95 intervening years were as nothing! Her one 
hundredth birthday, it seemed to her, was just around the corner. 

That is what the church wants us to do at this season. Even if we 
had a way of knowing that Christ’s second coming were in the distant 
future (which we don’t), this season still wants us to view it so real- 
istically, so enthusiastically, that for us it is just around the corner. 


—Paut J. Kipp 


LUTHER’S BARBER, Peter Betkendorff, once asked Luther for help “to 
get started” praying. Luther answered by writing down some plain direc- 
tions for prayer: “Simplicity in prayer.” Then he adds: “Dear Master 
Peter, I have now told you as well as I can, and in the way that I do when 
I pray. May our God and Lord enable you to pray in a better way.” 

—FREDRIK WISLOFF in / Believe in the Holy Spirit 
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The Judge and His Conscience 


By JAMES F. HENNINGER 


This is a frank statement by a Christian on the problem of a 
judge in upholding the laws which the people have sanctioned 


| KNOW AT LEAST two people who be- 
lieve that a conscientious man cannot 
serve at all as a judge. One wrote me 
when I was elected to that office and 
asked the question, “How can a Chris- 
tian serve as judge when the Bible says, 
‘Judge not?” The other was the town’s 
Communist, an old friend and school- 
mate of mine. When asked to vote for 
me, he said, “Well, I don’t believe in 
judges, but if I vote for anyone, I'll vote 
for Henninger.” 

It is unnecessary to stress the point that 
a judge without a conscience is a menace. 
Scriptures roundly condemn the con- 
scienceless judge. “Woe unto them that 
decree unrighteous decrees, and that write 
grievousness which they have prescribed; 
to turn aside the needy from judgment 
and to take away the right from the poor 
of my people; that widows may be their 
prey; that they may rob the fatherless.” 


BEFORE A JUDGE takes office, he must 
subscribe to an oath before God and his 
fellowmen that he will support the con- 
stitution of the United States and the con- 
stitution of his state and that he will dis- 
charge the duties of his office with fidelity. 

After a judge has taken that solemn 
oath he is bound as a civil servant to 
measure the rights of litigants by the duly 
enacted and constitutional laws of his 
state. Courts have frequently had to 
draw a sharp line between their own opin- 
ion of what the law should be and the law 


Judge Henninger is president judge of the 
Lehigh county court, Pennsylvania. 
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as it has been established by their supe: 
riors, the people. 

“Hard cases make bad law,” is an old 
saying. And on certain unusual chains 
of peculiar circumstances, a judge must 
enforce the law at the expense of his own 
opinion of the justice of the case. Some- 
times he may approximate justice by 
moral persuasion or by leniency, where 
that is permissible to him. 

The highest compliment paid judges— 
in public estimation —is to compare them 
with Solomon, usually to the advantage 
of the living judge. The main difference 
between Solomon and the modern judge. 
other than Solomon’s possession of un- 
failing wisdom, is that Solomon as abso- 
lute monarch could create law as he pro- 
nounced it. Some modern judges are 
sometimes credited with creating law, bu® 
this charge when hurled at them is not = 
compliment. 


THERE IS AN old maxim, “The knowrs 
certainty of the law is the safety there- 
of.” The law should, like Habakkuk’s 
vision, be so plain upon tables “that he 
may rua that readeth it.” For the law te 
be certain and plain, the judge mus! 
avoid all external and subjective influ-} 
ences that may divert him from an equi 
table, just, and impartial administration 

We understand pretty clearly the evi? 
of political influence, favoritism towarc! 
friends and relatives, and the fear of pub- 
lic clamor when a judge ought to stance 
up in favor of established law or the un- 
popular suitor against current mob psy- 
chology. 
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[he subjective features such as race 
prejudice, class consciousness, religious 
intolerance or economic background are 
more dangerous because they cannot be 
spotted and may not be recognized by the 
judge himself. 

On many occasions, a judge is bound 
by his oath and the duties of his office 
to perform certain acts when, if he were 
a free agent, his conscience might dictate 
a different course. In such cases, con- 
science is on both sides of the problem. 
His untrammeled conscience pulls one 
way, while on the other hand he is in 
| conscience bound to act according to 
the law he is sworn to enforce. 

This may arise in many spheres such 
as divorce, liquor, obscenity, Sabbath 
observance. In a constitutional govern- 
ment, the moral standards of a com- 
munity are set by the voice of the people, 
constitutionally expressed. The judge is 
only one of those people and his voice in 
setting standards is fully and finally ex- 
pressed at the polls. Thereafter he is as 
firmly bound as the humblest citizen, 
whether or not he approves of the law 
as enacted. 


TAKE LIQUOR, for instance. Many years 
ago we had an instance in our own com- 
munity of a Presbyterian and a total 
abstainer who was elected judge. In those 
days, the judge granted such licenses as 
were “necessary for the traveling pub- 
lic.” Some judges interpreted the law 
to mean that since they personally felt 
that no one needed liquor, no licenses 
would be granted. Others felt that though 
they personally disapproved the sale and 
use of liquor, the act meant that there 
were to be as many and only as many 
licenses as were necessary to supply those 
who wanted to buy it for moderate use. 

The Presbyterian, elected judge, took 
the latter view, granted widely spaced li- 
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censes and held the licenses to a strict 
account. When asked how a Presbyterian 
judge could grant liquor licenses, he re- 
plied. that he was serving a general con- 
stituency and not a Presbyterian disci- 
pline—this was many years ago—which 
might bind him in his own personal 
habits, but which as a judge he had no 
right to impose on others. 

Note that the illustration was in an 
area of judicial discretion. But our high- 
est courts have held that even there it is 
not the whim of the judge, but his best 
judgment within the spirit of the law, that 
characterizes judicial discretion. 


Divorce Is an area in which judges 
are often confronted with legal prin- 
ciples contrary to their own convictions 
or moral principles. At every wedding 
ceremony I attend, I have the feeling that 
the minister is fixing me with a stony 
stare when he says, “What God hath 
joined together, let not man put asunder.” 

I know of no homes or marriages ever 
rent asunder by me, although I have 
had the irksome responsibility of granting 
divorces to at least 1,000 injured and 
innocent spouses, where the guilty spouse 
had by violation of his or her marriage 
vows, already put asunder what God had 
joined together. 

Established law provides certain terms 
on which persons may be freed from 
marital ties. When a man or woman, so 
aggrieved, proves facts which under the 
law entitle him to a divorce, the judge 
is in conscience bound to grant the per- 
son the remedy to which he is entitled. 
To do otherwise solely on the judge’s 
personal feeling on the subject (call it 
conscience or not) is oppressive and un- 
just, besides being futile in an area in 
which appeal lies to a higher court. 

For a judge to place unauthorized ob- 
stacles in the way of one seeking justice 
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is an abuse of judicial power, as is the 
establishment of a standard other than 
that provided by law. Nor may a squeam- 
ish judge leave decisions of such matters 
to a colleague on pretense of conscience, 
for such Pilate-like handwashing springs 
from cowardice and not from conscience. 


SHOULD WE THEN advocate conscience- 
less judges? God forbid. A judge who 
is not governed by a stern conscience 
becomes indifferent to people whose life, 
liberty, and property hang upon the effect 
of his decisions. He permits a flouting 
of the law. He is a respecter of persons. 
He serves his friends. He is a mockery 
and disgrace to the earthly powers that 
bear the dignity of ordination by God. 

Nineteen hundred years ago, St. Peter 
said to the High Priest, “We ought to 
obey God rather than men,” and that 
principle is as valid today as it was then. 
A judge is frequently faced by situations 
in which his uncontrolled judgment 
would differ from the statutes of man, 
but that is not a conflict between God 
and men, but between a man and men. 

Certainly there are vast numbers of 
devout, God-fearing and conscientious 
judges. I could name dozens of them 
personally Known to me. Yet I have 
never heard of one who considered ir- 
reconcilable any conflict between his duty 
to God and his sworn obligation to en- 
force the constitutional dictates of his 
constituency. 

There have been lawyers who have 
declined judicial office (and many claim 
to have declined who never had the op- 
portunity to serve) because the respon- 
sibilities of the office were too heavy, the 
tasks distasteful, or the salary inadequate. 
And there have been judges who resigned 
for the same reasons, but none to my 
knowledge for conscience’ sake. 


THE PROSPECTS of such a_ conflict 
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arising are not beyond reason. A dicta- 
tor seeking power may try to compel a 
judge to perform brutal and inhuman acts 
of injustice. A godless legislature might 
compel courts to condone and enforce in- 
tolerable acts of idolatry, blasphemy, or 
brutality. Some thought they did so in 
compelling a salute to the flag. Others so 
consider compulsory school laws. If such 
demands are not in accord with the pre- 
vailing valid law, the judge must refuse 
enforcement and become a martyr. i 

Assuming that such unconscionable de- © 
mands are constitutionally authorized, a — 
judge has only one course to pursue, that 
is to surrender an office whose duties he 
cannot conscientiously fulfill. In this, the 
judge differs from lawyers. Unless he is 
called upon by courts, or unless a per- 
son would otherwise remain unrepre- 
sented, a lawyer may accept or reject 
cases for any reason, or for no reason at 
all. Even in this area, I have met only 
one lawyer who on the grounds of con- | 
science refused to represent a libellant in 
divorce or to accept appointment as a 
Master in divorce. 

The judge, on the other hand, must act 
upon every case properly coming before 
him and he is bound to decide it accord- - 
ing to the law of the land. When he finds 
service to God and man inconsistent, there 
is only one course open to him. He must 
continue to serve God and by the same 
token, he must then discontinue his serv- 
ice to men, when he finds it incompatible 
with service to God. 

Having surrendered his public respon- 
sibility, he is then free to serve his God | 
outside the office in which he was in duty _ 
bound to serve men. To resign from | 
public office on grounds of conscience | 
requires courage, but it is the only hon- } 
orable way out of the dilemma when con- } 
science prevents one from fulfilling sworn | 
official public duties. 
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PRAY FOR YOURSELF 
By WILLIAM J. MURDOCH 


THERE IS A POEM Of childhood that 
tells of a youngster saying his prayers 
just before being tucked into bed. He 
asks God to bless Mummy, Daddy, and 
others near and dear in his young life. 
He has a vague notion, however, that 
he has overlooked someone. Then, in 
childish delight, he remembers: 

“God bless me!” 

This is modesty, approaching selfless- 
ness. Yet, though humility is a great 
virtue, this is not an attitude of prayer to 
be cultivated by the adult. God expects 
us to be very frank and straightforward 
in praying for ourselves. In prayer, as at 
no other time in our daily living, we 
should keep ourselves foremost. 


To BE SURE, when you are seeking di- 
vine aid for someone whose ills and trou- 
bles lie beyond your power to remedy, 
. you instinctively relegate yourself to 
lesser importance in your prayers. If a 
loved one is sick or beset by other dis- 
tress, if humanity is plunged in turmoil 
and sorrow, you pray with perhaps no 
thought of yourself. 

Notwithstanding that concern for oth- 
ers whose lives may touch ours even re- 
motely, we must none the less keep our- 
selves uppermost in our prayers. You, 
when you pray, must seek blessings of 
strength and wisdom and charity for your- 
self. By earnestly seeking those blessings 
you can be of the greatest service to me 
and the rest of your fellow men. You, 


better than any other person on earth, 


know your weaknesses which you must 
seek to overcome through divine aid. 


YOU, MORE THAN any other person, 
can perceive the shortcomings which pre- 
vent you from being an effective servant 
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of your fellow men. So you are the per- 
son who must pray for your betterment. 
I will help you, but you can do better 
than I. You will have my earnest prayer 
for the success of your prayers, certainly, 
but only after I have prayed for myself. 

For I shall be praying that I may be 
made better, so I can be of greater service 
to you. I know whether Iam lazy, in- 
different, uncharitable, bigoted. Honestly, 
I know. I know my faults, many of them, 
and these I shall ask God to remove so 
I may be a better man for your sake. 

My faults of which I am not aware 
(and there are many) I shall ask God to 
correct. And then, having prayed that I 
might be made less imperfect, I will think 
of you and ask God to bless you by an- 
swering your prayers for your ennoble- 
ment. 


WE Do NOT pray for ourselves solely 
that we may regard our growth in grace 
with vain satisfaction. Praying for your- 
self is something like the development of 
a strong right arm. Exercising the mus- 
cles daily will result in strength. If that 
arm is developed so it will be a source of 
satisfaction when displayed on the tennis 
court or beach, it is relatively useless. 
But if it is developed so it may be of 
greater service to a greater number of 
people, then its development is worth time 
and effort. 

When you pray, think of yourself. You 
know yourself best. Ask our Father for 
the removal from your life and person- 
ality of things which prevent you from 
being of greater service to me and others. 
Then pray for the success of my prayers. 
For I shall be praying that I may be made 
a better person who can better serve you. 
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GOD SPOKE THROUGH A HYMN 


By VICTORIA PATERSON 


MANY TIMES a great hymn has brought 
comfort to aching hearts. I am very well 
acquainted with one occasion when that 
happened. 

It was during the depression period of 
1931 when Karl, a lonesome German 
immigrant youth, was wandering discon- 
solately about the streets in St. Louis. He 
had lost his job several weeks before. 
Since that time, day after day, literally 
from morning to night, he had walked 
from store to store and from office to 
office, seeking another position. 

His heavily accented English, although 
grammatically correct, made it evident to 
all that he was a foreigner, and that didn’t 
make his way any easier in a land where 
World War I was still fresh in the minds 
of many. 

He felt that he had reached the end of 
the trail. His scanty savings were gone 
completely, and his room rent so much in 
arrears the landlady had given him until 
noon of that day to pay up or get out. 
Black despair overwhelmed him, and 
quite calmly he decided upon immediate 
self-destruction. 


SUDDENLY HE HALTED, as he heard the 
pealing of carillon church’ bells. They 
were playing Martin Luther’s hymn, Ein 
Feste Burg Ist Unser Gott—“A Mighty 
Fortress Is Our God.” 


A mighty fortress is our God. 
A bulwark never failing; 

Our helper He amid the flood 
Of mortal ills prevailing. 

For still our ancient foe 

Doth seek to work us woe: 
His craft and power are great. 
And, armed with cruel hate. 
On earth is not his equal. 
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As he listened, the boy’s mind went 
back to church services in the little town 
in Saxony from whence he came. 


Did we in our strength confide, 

Our striving would be losing— 
Were not the right man on our side, 
The man of God’s own choosing. 
Dost ask who that may be? 

Christ Jesus, it is He, 

Lord Sabaoth His name, 

From age to age the same, 

And he must win the battle. 

And though this world with devils filled. 
Should threaten to undo us, 

We will not fear, for God hath willed 
His truth to triumph through us. 

The Prince of Darkness grim. 

We tremble not for him, 

His rage we can endure, 

For lo, his doom is sure, 

One little word shall fell him. 


Karl’s chin lifted. The music had 
brought peace to his soul and his con- 
fidence returned. “God will help me. | 
will try again,” he muttered to himself, 
and turned towards his lodgings. 

The landlady met him at the door and 
hesitatingly held out a slip of paper bear- 
ing the name and address of a man who 
had been trying all morning to get in 
touch with /Karl. 

“Maybe it’s a job,” she said hope- 
fully, for she was a sympathetic person. 

It really was a job, as Karl learned to 
his great joy when he hurried to the 
office of the man who sought him. It 
proved to be a good one too, the start 
of a successful business career that 
through the years saw Karl develop into 
a wonderful husband and father and a 
loyal supporter of his adopted country. 

I know because IT am Karl’s wife. 
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KNOW THE BIBLE... A STUDY OF THE PSALMS 


HYMN OF JOY 
A Study of Psalm 103 


By JOHN SCHMIDT 


THIS IS A PSALM of gladness, an out- 
burst of thankful joy. Its piety, its deep 
insights into the mercies of God, are 
closely akin to the New Testament. Most 
scholars, on the basis of its language and 
its apparent allusions to Job, Isaiah and 
Jeremiah, think it was written soon after 
the return of the people of Judah from 
their Babylonian exile. 

This Psalm is almost unique in that 
its author does not call others to adoring 
worship of God, but speaks rather to 
himself that he should “adore on bended 
knees.” He wants even the various or- 
gans of his body—considered as being the 
seat of thought, emotion, and will—to 
join in a chorus of praise. 

The “holy name” has again been vin- 
dicated by God’s faithfulness in keeping 
the covenant he had made with his people. 
Yet men’s memories of mercies are short- 
lived (though misfortunes can be long 
remembered). They need to be cautioned 
against forgetting all God’s benefits. 

The river of the poet’s memory then 
broadens—though it does not grow shal- 
low—and moves from personal (verses 
3-5) to national (verses 6-14) to uni- 
versal (verses 15-18) blessings. 


HIs PRAISE is not for such temporary 
“blessings” as riches or success. Rather 
he begins where every sinner must begin, 
with iniquities forgiven. This is our 
greatest need, for every man knows how 
impossible it is to unmake what we make 
so easily, to undo what we do in a mo- 
ment. Only God’s forgiveness breaks 
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through the steel ring of cause and effect 
and sets us free. “Who forgiveth all thine 
iniquities”’—this must come first. 

With his supreme gift God gives his 
lesser, but still essential gifts. He heals 
both body and spirit. He “buys back” 
man’s life from the pit of death. His peo- 
ple are a nation of kings, crowned not 
with gold and jewels but with the in- 
finitely precious “lovingkindness and 
tender mercies” of God. 

While there is considerable difference 
of opinion as to the translation of 
“mouth” in verse 5 (it might be “desire” 
or “adornment”), the general sense is 
clear enough. All that a man really needs 
are gifts from God. As an eagle moults 
only to receive new feathers on his pow- 
erful wings, so the believer is granted re- 
turning youth of spirit—which is more 
important than youth of body. Cover- 
dale’s paraphrase is excellent: “making 
thee young and lusty as an eagle.” 


THIS TRUTH IS SEEN also in the history 
of Israel and underscored in its deliver- 
ance from Babylonian exile. God main- 
tains justice and proves his faithfulness by 
helping the weak and oppressed. This 
statement does not rest upon a guess or a 
hope, but upon the solid foundation of 
God’s own revelation in history (Exodus 
34:6, 7; Jeremiah 3:5; Joel 2:13). The 
wonderful truth of God’s patience and 
mercy is illustrated in the eight cycles of 
Israel’s history recorded in Judges: the 
nation’s sin, punishment inflicted through 
invasion, repentance and then deliver- 
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ance through a God-chosen leader. This 
was the’continuing record of the centuries 
that followed. 

In justice God had to “chide” (or “con- 
tend against”) his people. Finally he 
must bring suit against them and convict 
them (Isaiah 3:13), yet his wrath does 
not endure for ever. Lightning is but for 
an instant. Sunshine is constant. God’s 
punishments were always less than the 
transgression deserved (verse 10), that 
men might be wooed to renewed fellow- 
ship. The danger that men might—and 
do actually—misuse this grace is shown 
by Paul: “Despisest thou the riches of 
his goodness and forbearance and long- 
suffering; not knowing that the goodness 
of God leadeth thee to repentance?” 
(Rom. 2:4). 


THIS NEGATIVE DESCRIPTION of God's 
lovingkindness is supplemented by a pos- 
itive statement. The maximum measures 
of our experience—as far up as we can 
see, as far as from the eastern to the 
western horizon—are called upon to sug- 
gest the complete removal of sin (Isaiah 
38:17 and Micah 7:19 furnish equally 
vivid illustrations). All this is God's gift 
to the true Israel (“them that fear him”). 

Is the Psalmist afraid that a humble 
man might be lost in the vastness of the 
illustration he has used? So it seems, for 
he follows it with a simple, homely one. 
Just as a father has compassion on his 
child, “so the Lord pitieth them that fear 
him.” Again there is this necessary qual- 
ification, for forgiveness cannot be 
granted the unwilling. Man possesses the 
awful power to exclude himself from 
God's grace. 

Man’s frailty is not, as some think, 
presented as a motive for God’s mercy. 
His grace is its own motive. It rather 
states the fact that makes this grace so 
necessary. God knows what we are made 
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of, that we:are like frail earthen’ vessels 
that could easily be broken. 

As vegetation that blooms only to die 
when the hot desert wind blows, so man 
is mortal. We cannot be sure whether 
verse 16 refers to vegetation (“it”) or to 
man (“him,” as many translators prefer) , 
but the thought is unchanged either way. 


THE PsALM rises to new heights in its 
final verses, like the thunderous climax 
of a Bach fugue. Man’s transciency but 
emphasizes the permanence of God. His 
lovingkindness and righteousness endure. 
On the rock of the Eternal this and every 
future generation stands secure. He will 
not fear who knows that he can pray, 
“Change and decay in all around I see. 
O Thou Who changest not, Abide with 
me.” Both the assurance and its limita- 
tion are fixed (compare Exodus 20:6). 
God gives to every man the best he is 
able and willing to receive. 

All God’s creation joins in this song 
of praise, for nothing is outside of his 
dominion. The heavenly “heroes of 
strength” set us an example of obedience 
and praise. All the angelic host and all 
the powers of nature praise and serve him. 

But the universal chorus would be in- 
complete if it did not include the thankful 
voice of him who writes these words— 
“Bless the Lord, O my soul.” Nature 
can praise God as Creator and Sustainer, 
but only redeemed man can glorify him 
as him “who forgiveth all (his) iniquities; 
who healeth all (his) diseases.” 

Is not this ancient message of stability 
and grace precisely suited to us who stand 
now at the threshold of a new year? “The 
mercy of the Lord is from everlasting to 
everlasting! Bless the Lord, O my soul!” 
This study completes the 1949 "Know the Bible" 
series by Dr. Schmidt, pastor of First Church, 
Toledo, Ohio. Next week we begin a series on 
the book of Exodus, prepared by Dr. E. E. Flack 
of Hamma Divinity School. 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Inconsiderate father 

QUESTION: For a good many years we 
have been living in a suburb of New York. 
We have two sons, one who is 15, the other 
17. They are active fellows, but as good as 
teen-age boys can be. When they go out at 
night we have them tell us where they are 
going and when they will come home. This 
plan bas worked well, and thus far they 
have always been home by 11 o’clock. 

My husband too has to be out a great 
many evenings on account of church attiv- 
ities and his work. But he doesn’t tell me 
or the boys where he has been. When one 
of the boys asks him where he’s going or 
where he’s been, he flies into a rage and 
exclaims, “Must I account to you boys for 
every minute I am out of the house?” This 
has been happening for some time. 

Through the years he has had to be out 
a good many evenings. As a rule he has not 
told me when he would be out. Sometimes 
I have had to wait for him several hours 
for dinner, without receiving any explana- 
tion. He assumes that as head of the house 
he has the right to do as he will without 
giving any account. I have talked to him 
several times about this, and there has been 
a slight improvement. But the problem is 
still here, and it becomes acute when the 
boys raise any questions. 

The boys continue to respond very nicely 
to our rules about going out. But, as they 
get older, I am afraid their father’s attitude 
and practices will change that situation. 

I hesitate to write this about my husband, 
for he has in many ways been as fine as they 
come. He gives a lot of time to church 
work. But he doesn’t see this problem as it 
actually is, or as it appears to other mem- 
bers of the family. He wants a great deal of 
independence, regardless of the inconven- 
jience—not to say anxiety—which it causes 


at home, and the unfortunate influence he 


may be exerting on his sons. 


Repty: You are right in asking your 
boys to inform you as to where they are 
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going at night and at what hour they will 
return. It’s fine also that they are so ready 
to play the game fairly. 

It is only reasonable for you to expect 
your husband to be just as fair—to con- 
sider the convenience and the feelings of 
the rest of the family. Happy marriage 
and family life are contingent upon a 
great deal of consideration of each for 
all other members of the home group. 

It is unfortunate and unfair for your 
husband to assume the independent atti- 
tude he has been taking. He owes you 
much consideration. A courteous, con- 
siderate husband notifies his wife, if pos- 
sible, any time he is delayed or cannot 
get home at or near his accustomed time. 
If he knows in advance that he will be 
out, he will give that information to his 
wife—where, how long, and why, as far 
as possible. It is just the common sense, 
Christian thing to do. 

A husband’s utter independence and 
disregard of a wife’s rights and feelings 
is a semi-barbarous left-over from the 
period when a man was lord and master 
of his wife and children—when they 
were mere chattels. In those days they 
had no rights. That situation was due 
to ignorance and to the power of custom 
and tradition. Today we recognize that 
men and women are inherently equal, and 
we are approaching a time when that 
equality will be achieved in all of life 
and practice. 

This husband should be ready to give 
information on his whereabouts and do- 
ings, as he expects it from his children. 
In order to keep the confidence and good 
will of his boys, he will have to amend 
his ways decidedly—and quickly. A home 
can and ought to be a Christian democ- 
racy, in which each one’s rights, feelings, 
preferences, troubles, obligations, and 
shortcomings receive full and generous 
consideration. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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, BOOKS 


Advertising the Lord 


Dogmatics in Outline. By Karl Barth. Philosophical Library. 155 pages. $3.75. 

There are three reasons why the ordinary reader would not want to read this book. 
1) Dogmatics in Outline sounds dry and forbidding. Theology! 2) Its author, Karl Barth, 
is a distinguished theologian who might be hard to understand. 3) The book is a translation. 

On this latter point, one is now and then aware that the work is a translation. (Some- 
one compared the reading of a foreign book in translation to the sad viewing of a friend’s 


“remains” at the funeral parlor. The form 
is there all right—only the living spirit is 
gone!) But this book has survived transla- 
tion remarkably well. 

The lectures which went to make up this 
book were first given in the bombed-out 
ruins of the University of Bonn. They were 
delivered at seven o’clock in the morning 
after the listeners had sung a psalm or a 
hymn to cheer them up. Barth comments 
that the non-theological students who made 
up the majority of his hearers “had still to 
learn how to smile again.” Under such cir- 
cumstances a lecturer would have to stand 
up and deliver! 

This book is warmly commended to all 
who will make the necessary effort to read 
it. Often the great writers, whose books 
are made into little books by men of smaller 
calibre, are surprisingly easy to read. Barth 
discusses the Christian faith as it is con- 
fessed in the Apostles’ Creed. One can im- 
agine that some pulpits might break the con- 
spiracy of silence that has muzzled some of 
them, after the reading of the chapter on 
the Virgin Birth entitled “The Miracle and 
Message of Christmas.” The result might 
be less sweetness but more light. And the 
same would hold for other central doctrines 
of the Christian faith. 

Though this is a book that demands the 
close attention of the mind, the faith it de- 
scribes is not simply intellectual assent. 
Faith is always confession too. The church 
has a responsibility to proclaim this faith 
to the world.’ 

“What interests and concerns us Christians 
is not that the world does not stand where 
we stand, that it closes its heart and its head 
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to faith, but merely that it, that these men 

are the people who ought to get to hear it 

from us, to whom we may advertise the 

Lord.” Joun W. RILLING 
Minneapolis 


Power of Prayer 


A Man's Reach. Autobiography of Glenn 
Clark. Harper. 314 pages. $3. 

Glenn Clark requires that the reader first 
plow through 150 pages which give a false 
impression of the author in regard to his 
egotism and sentimentalism. Beginning on 
page 151 the book comes to life. It is a por- 
trayal of a great idea, by which he has 
molded his whole life and with which he has 
been an influence in the lives of thousands 
of people. The theme of his book, as of his 
life, is the power of prayer, its right use and 
its influence. 

When one reads with an ever-increasing 
desire to be able to use the power of prayer, 
he finds in this book and in this man’s life 
an example and a plan which he must in- 
evitably use ‘as his own, 

I recommend that anyone reading this 
book read page 280 first and then begin at 
the beginning. For the busy reader who 
cares nothing for the early life of the au- 
thor, I would suggest beginning on page 151 
and learning something of the philosophy 
of this man. From that page onward, it is 
not a book which you will lightly cast aside 


and once you have put the book down you 


will never be able again to get rid of the 
idea. 
I would recommend that the book be read 
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by all who are covered with trouble and by 
all who know that the inevitability of trouble 
must find them prepared. I would recom- 
mend that it be read prayerfully by all the 
little people who feel they live in a world 
which goes on as though they themselves 
were not a part of it and had no influence 
in it. HowarpD WESSLING 
Paducah. Ky. 


Help for the Minister 


The Ministry. Edited by J. Richard Spann. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 208 pages. $2. 

This is a group of studies on aspects of 
the life and work of the minister, based on 
the Annual Conference on Ministerial Train- 
ing held at Evanston, Illinois. 

Seventeen topics are treated by the same 
number of writers, selected for their special 
ability to treat the assigned topics. For in- 
stance, “The Minister’s Qualifications,” Paul 
B. Kern; “His Work as Preacher,” Ralph W. 
Sockman; “His Health,” Stewart Hiltner. 

Interesting material also is presented in, 
“The Minister’s Background,” Murray H. 
Leiffer; “His Preparation,” Joseph R. Sizoo; 
“His Work as Director of Public Relations,” 
A. Frank Smith; and “His Home,” Edward 
and Anna Laura Gebhard. 

By church connection, 10 writers are 
Methodist, two are Presbyterian, one each 
is Congregational, Friends, and Episcopal, 
and two are undesignated. 

As usual the chapters vary in viewpoints 
and value, though each one may be read 
with interest. They present numerous sug- 
gestions for improving the efficiency of the 
ministry, and much inspiration to achieve 
this. Some ideas and underlying principles 
may be debatable. The treatment is almost 
entirely of the human side of the work, but 
one can always remember, “Our sufficiency 
is of God.” Some statements refer to the 
spiritual factors such as the need for definite 
conviction concerning the truth of the 
Gospel. 

The timeliness of the book is found in the 
complex conditions and exacting demands 
which bear upon the work of the minister 
today. Changes in these areas require ap- 
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propriate approaches, techniques, and min 
istrations under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit and in curing and caring for souls. In 
the practical implementation of the Gospel 
through his varied activities the sincere and 
harassed minister will find help in the experi- 
ences and reports of his fellow workers con- 
tained in this book. M. L. STIREWALT 
Columbia, S. €. 


Heart to Heart 


Sincerely, in Him. By Marcus Rieke. Wart 
burg Press. !40 pages. $1.50. 

The author is eminently fitted for his work 
with young people, for whom he has spe- 
cialized. His heart-to-heart talks, cause you 
to feel he is talking with you, not at you: 
sitting across the table, chatting, but in dead 
earnest. The reader cannot peruse the book 
even casually, without realizing the mighty 
convictions of the author, who pulls no 
punches, does not apologize for the Gospel, 
making one feel that it is the great “must” 
of our generation. 

Great feeling characterizes this volume. 
Says Pastor Rieke, “The world needs you 
as one of many consecrated, devout, and 
zealous Christian youth who will outlive, 
out-think, and, if necessary, outdie the group, 
class, race, philosophy, or schism that is 
without or against God.” 

The author’s wealth of illustration com- 
poses excellent picture windows for the soul. 
The pastor will want to keep this volume for 
himself for these word-pictures, but he will 
do better if he puts this volume in the hands 
of his young people for study-groups. Each 
chapter ends with a prayer. It is the work 
of a fellow-traveler, who makes old and 
young feel the joyous nearness of God. 

Johnstown, N. Y. WILMER M. ZUEHLKE 


AGAINST CENTRALIZED CHARITY 
Common Sense About Fund Raising. By 
Robert Keith Leavitt. 
Corp. 375 pages. $1. 
The author believes that a variety of in- 
dividual campaigns for various charitable 
causes is more productive of gifts than na- 
tionally organized community chest appeals. 


Reuben H. Donnelley 
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LETTERS 


TO THE EDITOR 


No festive liturgy 
Sir: 

In a recent issue of THE LUTHERAN (Nov. 
30) which contained two accurate and sym- 
pathetic accounts of church life in Sweden, 
a news item appeared that said in part that 
“There may be a beautiful liturgy in the 
Lutheran Church of Sweden, but people 
aren't in their churches to ‘participate 
heartily’ in prayers and responses.” 

This past summer it was my privilege to 
worship in a number of churches in Scan- 
dinavia and it was my general impression 
that there is considerably less emphasis on 
liturgy and ceremonial in the ordinary Sun- 
day service in Sweden than in our American 
churches that use the Common Service. One 
young Lutheran minister told me that he 
thought our Common Service was “festive” 
in comparison with the Swedish service. 
Whatever reason the Swedes have for stay- 
ing away from church, it probably is not 
that the services are too formal. 

Philadelphia R. J. Enqutst 


Cardinal and bishop 


Sir: 

I just had the occasion of reading Mr. 
Andor M. Leffler’s review of my book Car- 
dinal Mindszenty which appeared in the issue 
of Nov. 9 of THE LUTHERAN, 

I highly appreciated all that Mr. Leffler 
wrote. He is right in objecting that I do 
not mention the relationship between the 
Cardinal and the Hungarian Protestants. But 
the conclusion he draws is not correct. Mr. 
Leffler writes: “The total absence of such 
evidence raises justifiable doubts as to 
Mindszenty’s all-inclusive interest in religious 
freedom.” 

I did not have enough space in my book 
for the discussion of this vast problem. From 
the first days of Russian occupation the Car- 
dinal and the Protestants fought together on 
a common front against Communist oppres- 
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sion. At the installation of a Catholic bishop 
in Gyor—in 1946—Bela Kapi, the Lutheran 
bishop of Gyor, posed the following question 
to Cardinal Mindszenty in the presence of 
15,000 people: “What will happen in case 
the Communists begin their aggression by — 
attacking the Lutheran Church, the smallest 
church in Hungary? Who will defend us?” ~ 
Mindszenty stepped to Kapi's side, kissed 
him on both cheeks, and declared: “We 
shall live together or we shall die together.” 
At the time of Cardinal Mindszenty’s ar- — 
rest, Joseph Revai, chief ideologist of the 
Hungarian Communist Party visited the Lu- — 
theran bishop, Lajos Ordass, in his prison, 
Revai offered to release the Lutheran bishop 
if he were willing to sign a declaration con- 
demning Cardinal Mindszenty. Bishop Or- 
dass refused this offer and rather chose to 
remain in prison. These two facts are only 
samples of the collaboration between the 
two churches. The various denominations 
of Hungary already knew what is not gen- 
erally known yet, that. the only remedy 
against Communist oppression is that all re- 
ligions and moral-minded men must stand 
together. BELA FABIAN 
New York City 


Judges and conscience 
Sm: 

“His statement (statement by Pope Pius 
on the responsibilities of a Christian judge) 
and the interpretations it has evoked are 
worthy of clear, close responsible thinking.” 

All right, let’s try to do some thinking 
of that sort. If we do, we shall soon recog- 
nize the complications of the problem. Not 
as far as the Pope is concerned; we are all 
agreed that we do not want him or his or- 
ganization controlling our judiciary. But 
what of the judge’s conscience and God? 
What is to be the attitude of any jurist to- 
ward an unjust law? The problem is not 
confined to members of the Roman persua- 
sion; it exists for anyone who does not put 
the secular state above all. It cannot be 
solved by telling the “gentleman in Vatican 
City where to head in.” 


Minneapolis A, C. M. AHLEN 


The Lutheran: 


Friendly Assist for DPs 


It was just an ordinary ring of the office telephone— 
until Pastor W. W. Alexander, of Trinity Church, Kansas 
City, Kan., picked the instrument from its cradle. 


The voice at the other end 
of the wire identified itself 
with the Travelers’ Aid So- 
ciety in Kansas City. Could 
Pastor Alexander help? A 
large contingent of displaced 
persons had just arrived 
from New Orleans. They 
had originally been sched- 
‘uled to land in New York 
where they were to have 
gotten rail tickets to the mid- 
dle west. A _ last-minute 
change in course had landed 
them at the Gulf Port, from 
where they had made their 
way north to Kansas. 

At Kansas City’s Union 
Station, they presented quite 
a problem—not one of them 
spoke English! 

Pastor Alexander was 
equal to the situation, prom- 
ised to get to the station 
right away. En route, he 
asked assistance from an 
American Lutheran pastor. 
Together, they felt, their 
college-learned German 
might do the trick. 

At the station, the DPs 
turned out to be Latvians. 
One of them would speak 
only to a Lutheran pastor— 
no one else! Others wanted 
only to know where and 
when they could catch a 
train to their destination. 

None of them was espe- 
cially hungry. On the train 
north from New Orleans, 
their complete lack of un- 
derstanding of English had 
prompted a sympathetic 
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dining car superintendent to 
serve — collectively — ham 
and eggs. 

Nevertheless, the two Lu- 
theran pastors patiently went 
about the job of seeing each 
DP off to his destination. 

Realizing the possibility 
that similar situations might 
be repeated in the Kansas 
City station as subsequent 
groups were channeled 
through, Pastor Alexander 
requested the Lutheran Re- 
settlement Committee of 
the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil for the assignment of a 
man appointed to take care 
of these new Americans. 
He got a quick reply. 

The official representative 
for the Kansas City area, in 
care of displaced persons: 
Pastor Alexander! 


Chaplain Installed 

Chaplain A. H. Schnake 
has been installed institu- 
tional chaplain of the Lu- 
theran Welfare League of 
Central Ohio. 

A native of Illinois, and a 
graduate of Carthage Col- 
lege and Chicago Seminary, 
Chaplain Schnake was or- 
dained in ’28, served home 
missions in Texas and IIli- 
nois before entering the 
navy in 1943. Following the 
war, he took graduate work 
at the University of Chicago, 
specializing in pastoral coun- 
seling. 


WELFARE 


KEY FROM IVAR 


. none happier 


Later he served as service 
pastor at the Lutheran Serv- 
ice Center in Waukegan, III., 
followed it with a chaplain 
internship at Augustana Hos- 
pital, Chicago, and Great 
Lakes Naval Hospital. 


New Americans 
Seven-year-old Ivar Zvir- 


bulis, who recently accom- 
panied his parents from a 
Latvian displaced persons 
camp in Germany, was an 
important figure in Philadel- 
phia’s Thanksgiving Day 
parade this year. 

In a two-hour procession 


of marchers bringing 
“Santa” to Gimbels, Ivar 
(shown above with his 


mother) handed the Key to 
the City to St. Nick follow- 
ing his arrival in the Toy 
Department! 

Newspaper reporters ‘indi- 
cated that even Santa’s 
broad grin and deep laugh 
didn’t compare with Ivar’s 
during the ceremonies. 

Lutherans, the Zvirbulis 
family regularly attend Holy 
Trinity Church, Narberth, 
the Rev. Cletus Senft pastor. 
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CAMPUS 


UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH COLLEGES* 


ENROLLMENT 1943 1949 
Wittenberg 304 1,310 
Gettysburg 292 1,245 
Muhlenberg 142 1,132 
Wagner 214 961 
Lenoir Rhyne 361 792 
Thiel 106 650 
Carthage 122 556 
Roanoke 167 529 
Hartwick 109 499 
Susquehanna 136 469 
Newberry 128 460 
Midland 160 437 
Waterloo 66 223 
Marion 77 92 

Total 2,384 9,355 


PER CENT 
LUTHERANS 1949 
Carthage 66.2 
Midland 62.7 
Muhlenberg 51.5 
Thiel 49 
Wittenberg 49 
Gettysburg 46.1 
Wagner 39.4 
Lenoir Rhyne 36.2 
Marion 36.2 
Newberry 35.2 
Susquehanna 33.5 
Waterloo 28 
Hartwick 15 
Roanoke 11.02 
Average 39.9 


“ Figures from ULCA Board of Education. 


Additional facts: 


THE 1949 ENROLLMENT in 
ULCA colleges decreased 
6.57 per cent from 1948. 

PERCENTAGE of war vet- 
erans is declining: 1949—37 
per cent; 1948—40 per cent; 
1947—52 per cent. 

ENROLLMENT by classes 
indicates drop among fresh- 
men: 1949—28.2 per cent; 
1948—30 per cent; 1946— 
57 per cent. 

THE RATIO of Lutherans 
attending ULCA colleges in 
1949 was identical with that 
of 1948 (39.9 per cent). In 
1945, the ratio was almost 
one out of every two. 

THE 1949 PERCENTAGES of 
other’ major denominations 
represented on ULCA cam- 
puses was: Methodists—12 
per cent; Roman Catholics— 
11.8 per cent; Presbyterian 
—8.6 per cent; Baptists—6.3 
per cent; and Episcopalian— 
4.3 per cent. The Catholic 
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and Episcopalian percentage 
was an increase over 1948; 
the other groups showed a 
slight decrease. 


Campus Canes 

There are nursery rhymes 
that tell how the leopard 
got his spots and how the 
monkey got his tail, but Wit- 
tenberg College wanted to 
clear up the process of how 


candy canes get their stripes 
for Springfield children, 

So, the college sent 
candy-making maintenance 
man, Frank Rosenberry, to 
work in the downtown area 
with Springfield’s Santa 
Claus while old St, Nick was 
in town last week, 

Mr. Rosenberry, who has 
been making candy for 55 
years (he does it now just 
as a hobby), set up shop 
with his candy-making tools 
right alongside Santa and 
made the canes for the chil- 
dren before their eyes. 


its 


Gettysburg Degrees 
Gettysburg College 
eight) honorary de- 
grees at annual com- 
mencement exercises June S$, 
The Doctor of Divinity 
degree will be conferred on 
the Rev. George I. Melhorn, 
pastor of Moxham Church, 
Johnstown, Pa.; Dr. Samuel 
E. Wicker, pastor of St. 
John’s Church, Lewistown, 
Pa.; and the Rev. Frank W. 
Ruth, pastor of the Bernville 
(Evangelical-Reformed ) par- 


will 
award 
its 


WITTENBERGER HELPS SANTA 
. . canes for the kids 
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ish, Bernville, Pa, 

Recipients of the Doctor 
of Laws degree will be John 
M. MacGregor, chairman of 
ithe law faculty of New York 
University, and Dr. Walter 
C. Langsam, president of 
Wagner College, Staten Is- 
land, N. Y. 

The degree of Doctor of 
Science in Business Admin- 
istration will be conferred on 
Franklin Moore, mahaging 
director of the Penn Harris 
Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Franklin W. Bingaman, 
principal of Northeast Junior 
High School, Reading, Pa., 
will receive the degree of 
Doctor of Pedagogy. 

The degree of Doctor of 
Science will be conferred on 
Frank T. Cole, a retired 
scientist of Mobile, Ala. 


Lenoir Rhyne Film 
Lenoir Rhyne College stu- 


dents, faculty members and 
some of the alumni, will be 
seen in a new 16 mm. color 
film now being completed by 
the Religious Film Service of 
Chicago to supplement the 
CHEY film, “The Differ- 
ence.” 

Entitled “To Greater 
Glory,” this new sound film 
will show every phase of 
campus activity and life at 
the Hickory (N. C.) school. 
It will also depict the his- 
toric growth of the college 
and reveal its present needs. 

A committee composed of 
Profs. E.-L. Setzler, Pearl 
Setzer Deal, M. L. Stirewalt, 
Jr., Dr. V. R. Cromer, and 
the Rev. J. L. Thornburg was 
responsible for planning the 
film, and served as technical 
advisors. 
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Briefly Speaking 


For the first time in the denomination's history. 
an organ has been played in a Free Methodist 
Church. Until a few years ago, no musical instru- 
ment was permitted, but the General Conference 
of the Free Methodists lifted the ban in 1944, per- 
mitting the local congregations to furnish instru- 
mental music, if desired. History was made last 
month in the Winona Lake (Ind.) congregation 
when a new organ was installed, 

At a recent dedication at Grace Church, Highland 
Park (Pa.), members noted an attractively printed 
bulletin. Following the last item—Benediction—were 
these words, quoted here verbatim: “(The offering 
could be received without music—the silence might 
be pleasant by contrast, or if necessary, | could play 
something!) The printer had mistaken a penciled 
note from Organist George Ferrell to the pastor for 
the program copy. 

When citizens of Hickory (N. C.) were ready to 
dedicate the new gymnasium wing of their Com- 
munity Center, they invited Lenoir Rhyne (ULCA) 
College to pit its basketball team against the cream 
of Southern fives, the University of North Caro- 
lina. Pessimists groaned; optimists hoped the score 
would be close. Following a stirring dedication 
address by LR's President Voigt Cromer, the Lu- 
therans played their hearts out in three overtime 
periods to leave 2,000 delirious partisans limp with 
a 71-70 victory for Lenoir Rhyne! 

When members of St. Simon’s Church, Chicago 
(1ll.), celebrated their 60th anniversary, they invited 
Hamma’'s Dean E. E. Flack to preach. Dr. Flack 
obliged, appropriately turned back the pages for the 
German-Lutheran congregation by delivering his en- 
tire sermon in German! 

Members of Bethany Presbyterian Church, Had- 
don Heights, N. J., recently borrowed $1,000 from 
the bank, invested it individually over a period of 
six months. Last month, this modern application 
of the Parable of the Talents had produced close 
to twice the original amount. The pastor had in- 
vested $20 for garden and bee supplies, realized 
$175 from sale of vegetables and honey. Members 
of the congregation had duplicated the efforts of 
their pastor. 


OCCASIONS 


‘ A — ~ ~ 
SCHENECTADY CORNERSTONE LAID 


. completion by early spring 


Lay Cornerstone 
Members of Second Eng- 


lish Church, Schenectady, 
N. Y., recently laid the cor- 
nerstone for their new 
church at Guilderland and 
Oak Streets. 

Participating in the service 
(see cut above, left to 
right): Rotterdam Town 
Supervisor William Alheim; 
Pastor Russell Gaenzle, St. 
John’s Church, Albany; Pas- 
tor Ray Kulman, First 
Church, Schenectady; Sche- 
nectady Mayor Owen Beg- 
ley; Dr. J. Russell Fink, pas- 
tor of Second Church; Otto 
Stern, Second Church coun- 
cil president. 


Slovak Dedication 
The new Holy Emmanuel 


Church in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
was dedicated Dec. 11 in the 
presence of many of the 
Slovak congregation. Speak- 
ers included Zion Synod 
President M. F. Benko, of 
Cleveland, and the Rev. 
D. J. Adamcik, of Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 
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Stained-glass windows, 
marble altar and chancel 
steps and an electronic organ 
are features of the function- 
ally designed church. 


Milton Rededication 

The 166-year-old congre- 
gation of Follmer Church, 
Milton, Pa., rededicated its 
90-year-old church Dec. 4. 
Dr. Dwight F. Putman, pres- 
ident of the Central Penn- 
sylvania Synod, spoke. 

The nave has been com- 
pletely remodeled and refur- 
nished (see cut below). 

Founded in 1783, the first 


church was built of logs. In 
1859 the present edifice was 
built. It had not been ex- 
tensively remodeled until the 
present changes were made. — 
Clear glass windows have 
been replaced with stained 
glass, the chancel rebuilt, a 
new lighting system and oil 
furnace installed. 


LLA Convention 


Plans for the 1951 con- 
vention of the Luther League 
of America, to be held on 
the campus of the Univer- 
sity of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa, were discussed last 
month during a meeting of 
the Executive Committee of 
the Luther League of the 
Synod of Iowa and LLA Ex- 
ecutive Secretary Joseph 
Frease. 

Agreements were signed 
stipulating allocation § of 
costs. 

The LLA Executive Com- 
mittee selected the Iowa 


City site after extensive con- 
ferences with Iowa Synod 
Leaguers and Rocky Moun- 
tain Synod young people, 
who had also considered en- 
tertaining the convention. 


The New Look in Milton, Pennsylvania 


The Lutheran 


Geneva Meeting 

When Louise Reichert left 
the ULCA News Bureau in 
Philadelphia this fall to as- 
sume new duties with the 
Lutheran World Federation 
in Geneva, Switzerland, she 
knew there would be a lot of 
traveling to do before she 
got to her destination. So 
she didn’t expect to meet an 
associate who had _prac- 
tically lived in her own back 
yard. 

An active Luther Leaguer 
from the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania, Louise en- 
joyed “old home week” with 
Ann Zophs (see cut below), 
member of Good Shepherd 
Church, Weehawken, N. J., 
‘an active Leaguer from the 
New York Synod. 

Comparing notes, the for- 
mer Leaguers found they 
both appreciated Switzer- 
_land’s scenery, felt frustrated 
with European typewriters 
(which have no figure ‘“o”), 
wished for some more 
LLA’ers—definitely in the 


OVERSEAS LEAGUERS 


. .. something in common 
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continental minority! More 
important, each liked her 
job! 


CHEY Lay Chairman 

Dr. Everett Mitchell, Lu- 
theran Laymen’s Movement 
leader and popular emcee of 
NBC’s Farm and Home 
Hour, has been named Lay 
Chairman of the General 
Campaign 
the Christian Higher Educa- 
tion Year appeal. 

As such, Dr. Mitchell will 
serve with Dr. Franklin 
Clark Fry, president of the 
United Lutheran Church in 
America, who is clerical 
chairman; and Dr. Rees Ed- 
gar Tulloss, director of the 
General Campaign commit- 
tee, in directing CHEY 

The CHEY appeal will 
seek to raise six million dol- 
lars for the United Lutheran 
Church’s 24 colleges and 
seminaries in the United 
States and Canada. 


New LLA Secretary 

Mary Helen Smith, finan- 
cial secretary and treasurer 
of Zion Church, Sunbury, 
Pa., and long-time Luther 
Leaguer of the Central Penn- 
sylvania Synod, has accepted 
a call to become associate 
secretary of the Luther 
League of America in charge 
of intermediate work. 

Miss Smith, a cum laude 
graduate of Susquehanna 
University, class of 1949, is 
a native Sunburyan. She will 
assume her new duties Feb. 
1, 1950, succeeding Louise 


Committee for. 


PERSONS 


SECRETARY SMITH 
. intermediate aide 


ee ee 


Marks, now director of re- 
ligious education in Bethany 
Church, Cleveland, O. 

The new _ Intermediate 
secretary has filled local 
League offices, has been a 
member-at-largé of the Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania Synod’s 
Luther League and has 
served on the LLA’s educa- 
tion committee since 1946. 
At the Roanoke convention, 
she was named to the all- 
important committee to ex- 
pedite Operations Spiritual. 

At Susquehanna, she was 
secretary of her class for two 
years, was active in the Stu- 
dent Christian Association, 
member of the Pi Gamma 
Mu honorary social science 
fraternity, received her ‘“S” 
for her athletic ability in the 
Women’s Athletic Associa- 
tion. 

Prior to 1945 she served 
for a time as parish secre- 
tary of Zion Church. 
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NEWS IN THE CHURC 


Advent WreathsAre Old Rite 


An ancient rite from Germany and Scan- 
dinavia is being included in many United 
Lutheran churches this year. It is the Advent 
wreath, a custom from the land of Luther 
intended to deepen the meaning of the 
Advent season. 

Placed on the wreath of fir or holly (see 
cut above) are four candles, each represent- 
ing a week in Advent. The wreath is placed 
on the gospel side of the chancel and is used 
throughout the pre-Christmas season. 

A prophecy of the coming of Christ from 
the Old Testament is read before the Epistle 
for the Day, after which the acolyte lights 
his taper from the Gospel candle on the altar, 
then lighting one of the candles on the altar 
wreath. This rite is observed each Sunday 
until the wreath is ablaze with light. 

The Advent wreath shown above is lo- 
cated in St. Paul’s Church, Mt. Holly, N. J.. 
the Rev. J. Donald Schupp pastor. 


NEBRASKA 
Synod Gets Behind CHEY Appeal 


“I AM THANKFUL for the considerable 
knowledge. deep interest. and grim deter- 
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HES 


mination of the Nebraska Synod toward 
CHEY,” said the Rev. L. H. Steinhoff, Re- 
gional Director for CHEY, at the fall meet- 
ing of the North Platte Conference of synod 
held in Grace Church, West Point. 


“CHEY can be a great achievement!” he © 


said. “The potentiality is in our people; the © 


result is dependent upon our effective work- | 


ing of the plan, and the measure in which 


we are the instruments of God in doing His ~ 


will.” 

Dr. W. P. Hieronymus, president of Mid- 
land College, gave a very strong presenta- 
tion of Christian higher education in his 
report of the college. Dr. E. Bryan Keisler, 
acting president of Central Lutheran Semi- 
nary, Fremont, made an appeal for the two 
“crying” needs of Central Seminary: First, 
suitable housing units for married students 
at the seminary (50 per cent of the present 
student body of 18 is married), and second, 
providing adequate housing for the library. 

In his report, Synod President T. J. C. 
Schuldt urged the pastors, “Let us keep a 
proper perspective of our work. Our work 
as pastors is the most exalted position in 
the church. The local work is most impor- 
tant in the church. The various boards and 
agencies of the church are too/s to make your 
work better. They exist for your sakes, not 
you for their sakes.” 

President Schuldt gave a summary of the 
fall meetings of the Western and South 
Platte Conferences. 

The Rev. Richard R. Syre, professor of 
Biblical Theology, Central Seminary, who 
spent last summer in Europe, spoke on 
“Theological Thinking of Lutheran Europe 


Today,” and “The Heritage of the Reforma- 


tion and America Today.” 
“The Church in Europe,” said Professor 
Syre. “hopefully demands from: us, the 


church over here, that we produce men and | 
women who, quoting the prophet Micah, ‘do: 


justly, love mercy, and walk humbly with 
their God.’” 


“If ‘we come in there,” Syre continued, 
“with our fresh and exuberant faith, it is to 
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them like a fresh breeze of air. The very 
contact with human beings with this faith 
will lift their spirits and help them. tremen- 
dously. The pastors over there are fighting 
our battles. The allurements of the other 
side is a great temptation to go to the other 
side (Communism). Our coming to those 
pastors is somehow like a voice from heaven. 
The things we have done for them is in- 
credible to them. Some couldn’t realize that 
some of our people had to sacrifice to give 
these things. What a thrill they would get 
out of our plans to make this faith alive!” 
Others on the conference program were 
Pastors Fred W. Kern, Fremont; Paul Wieg- 
man, Tekamah; Jacob Schwingle, Omaha; 
John A. Jacobs, Ponca; Harvey Clark, H. J. 
Goede, and W. F. Most of Omaha; and 
George Krebs. PAUL WIEGMAN 


NeEW ~~ Y ‘OER’ K 
Area Evangelism Program At End 


New York Ciry—The Evangelism pro- 
gram sponsored in the New York area by 
the National Lutheran Council has drawn to 
a close with gratifying results. Opinions ex- 
pressed by area directors indicate that where 
directions were followed, results were out- 
standing. 

In Brooklyn 31 congregations out of a 
possible 42 participated and were carefully 
instructed. As a result 10,004 people de- 
cided to unite with these churches. In West- 
chester and Bronx four congregations out of 
39 were in the effort with 195 decisions; 171 
of these came from one congregation, St. 
John’s Church, Mamaroneck. Manhattan 
had 6 out of 17 congregations taking part 
and reported 55 decisions. 

THe METROPOLITAN Lutheran Resettle- 
ment Committee reports that a total of 1,054 
DPs are located within the five boroughs of 
the city, Westchester and Long Island, and 
2,032 assurances are under consideration. 

Latvians and Estonians are slowly be- 
-oming integrated into the life of the con- 
gregations. Some of these people are talented 
artists but have difficulty in presenting their 
zifts to the public. 
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Mrs. RutH C. ScHWaBE, wife of Ernest 
F. Schwabe, president of the Lutheran Men 
of Queens, died Sept. 7. She was 40. Active 
in Luther League circles, she was a member 
of Holy Trinity Church, Bellerose, L. I. 

MANY WOMEN of synod attended the 21st 
annual convention of the Long Island Con- 
ference WMS at Christ Church, Freeport. 
last month. Speakers included: Mrs. Walter 
Hanning, president of the synodical society; 
Mrs. R. F. Weiskotten, and Mrs. James 
Miller, missionary from Liberia. 

In an effort to be helpful Zion Church, 
Brooklyn, gave opportunity to Velta Ansevice, 
pianist and wife of a Lutheran pastor, and 
Francis Vlaseks, cellist, to present a joint 
concert of their own compositions and fa- 
vorite Latvian numbers on Nov. 27. At the 
same time two Estonian ladies appearing 
in native dress displayed examples of their 
country's wood painting and carving. 

St. PETER’s CHURCH, the Bronx, celebrated 
its 55th anniversary with special services 
in November. ; 

CALVARY CHURCH, the Bronx, observed its 
25th anniversary with special services and a 
dinner the week of Nov. 13. 

ON Nov. 18 St. Matthew’s First Church, 
Brooklyn, took note of their 85th year. Dr. 
John A. Weyl preached the sermon. 

The Rev. Walter E. Bock, president of the 
New York Conference, was recently elected 
dean of the Pinecrest Dunes Luther League 
Leadership School for 1950. 

INCARNATION CHURCH, Brooklyn, burned 
their mortgage at services Dec. 4. The 
church and parish house, valued at $300,000, 
are now completely free of debt. Dr. Paul 
C. White, secretary of the Synod of New 
York, and Dr. Harold S. Miller participated. 
A statue of St. Paul carved by Anton Lang 
and two nave hymn boards were dedicated 
at the same service. 

For their November meeting the Met- 
ropolitan Lutheran Student Council dis- 
cussed the topic, “Where does the Lutheran 
Church stand on racial discrimination?” The 
Rev. Clemence Sabourin, Negro pastor, was 
speaker. Student Pastor Donald Heiges led 
the discussion. OLIVER W. POWERS 
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WESTERN NEW YORK 
Rochester Laymen Hear Simmons 


ROCHESTER—Rochester area laymen of 
the Missouri Synod and the United Lutheran 
Church met together for the first time in a 
joint rally at the Church of the Reformation, 
Rochester, on Nov. 17. Approximately 300 
men heard John Simmons, the former Lu- 
theran pastor of St. Mark’s Church, Minne- 
apolis, who resigned his pulpit to be a can- 
didate for the office of mayor. His subject 
was “The Church in the Community .. . 
Conventional or Creative.” 

Arthur Sedlet of Concordia Church was 
the general chairman of the rally, assisted 
and advised by the Rev. Paul Hoover of 
Grace Church; Howard Wolfanger, area of- 
ficial of the Lutheran Laymen’s League; and 
Earl Freese, president of the Western Con- 
ference Brotherhood. 
that the 
Rochester congregations have succeeded in 
settling 30 displaced persons to date. 


A recent report indicates 


THE AFTERNOON AND EVENING, Jan. 15, 
will be devoted to the Christian Higher Edu- 
cation Year appeal throughout the Western 
Conference. These plans are the culmination 
of a meeting of the Conference Committee 
with Synodical Director Eugene Strebel. An 
afternoon session will be held in Buffalo with 
the evening meeting scheduled for Rochester. 
Leaders from the General Committee will 
appear before each group as well as local 
personnel and representatives of the colleges. 
Hartwick and Wagner, and Mt. Airy Semi- 
nary in Philadelphia. 

The Lutheran Church Home for the Aged 

in Buffalo has received the support of a 

newly organized group known as the Lu- 

theran Business and Professional Women's 

Club, made up of women from the various 

congregations in Buffalo area. Purpose is to 

provide recreation and occupational therapy 
at the Church Home. 

BUFFALO PASTORS and their wives recently 
met socially with the president of the New 
York Synod, Dr. Frederick R. Knubel. The 
fellowship was held in the new parish house 
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of St. Paul’s Church, Williamsville. The fol- 
lowing morning Dr. Knubel attended the 
meeting of the Buffalo Lutheran Pastors” 
Association. 

THE Rev. ARTHUR M. SGHROEDER has been’ 
installed pastor of St. John’s Church, Potter, 
INS Ye : 

Tue Rev. Pau C. ALBERTI has accepted 
the call to become pastor of Transfiguration 
Church, Rochester, effective Dec. 15. 

FRANKLIN L. JENSEN 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Village Puts Christ in Christmas — 


MARSHVILLE, a Village near Charlotte, went 
all-out this year to revive the old-fashioned! 
Christmas spirit. There were no parades, nc 
bands, no young ladies vying for the title o/ 
queen. 

Instead, the entire community joined ir 
“put(ting) the Christ in Christmas!” 

A huge combined choir from all churches: 
of the community and a body of schoo# 
children, grouped about a manger scene ir 
downtown Marshville, alternated in singing: 
carols the week before Christmas. Childrer 
garbed in cloaks and carrying colonial lan 
terns walked about during the singing. 


Sick and shut-ins of Marshville were no® 
forgotten; groups of carollers made certain 

A large creche was painted by one of the 

South's outstanding artists (who insisted o+ 

remaining anonymous). 

GROUNDBREAKING for Blackwelder Chapel! 
Kannapolis, was held early this month (Dec 
4) with Synod President Conrad conductin» 
the service. The new church will cos| 
$35,000, will be Colonial style. Building iv 
expected to be completed by midsummer. 

The present chapel has been in use sinc» 
1938 when the congregation was organizec’ 
There are now 125 confirmed members. Las 
month, the congregation paid off its parsor 
age debt of $12,000. In addition, the mem 
bers have contributed over $6,000 for th» 
local budget including apportionment, etc. 

THE VISION OF Mt. Calvary, Claremon? 
become a reality when, Nov. 13 the new 
$22,000 parsonage was dedicated. 
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RETIREMENTS: The Rev. R. M. Carpenter 
of the Statesville pastorate, and the Rev. 
Charles A. Phillips, Haven, Salisbury, both 
effective Jan. 1, 1950. 

RESIGNATIONS: The Rev. R. Bruce Sig- 
mon, Liberty parish—to the Taylorsville par- 
ish, effective Jan. 1. 

The Rev. B. J. Wessinger, the New Jeru- 
salem-Bethlehem pastorate, to become pastor 
of New Jerusalem, effective Jan. 1. 

The Rev. J. S. Wessinger, the St. Martin’s, 
Cabarrus-St. Martin’s, Stanley, to become 
pastor of St. Martin’s, Stanley, effective 
Jan. 1. 

DEDICATION: Parsonage, Christ Church, 
Stanley, Nov. 20. 

INSTALLATIONS: The Rev. J. L. Lackey, 
St. Timothy, Hickory, Nov. 27; the Rev. 
Glenn L. Barger, Calvary, Concord, Dec. 4. 

| CHARLES A. PHILLIPS 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Pittsburgh Men Hold Retreat 


PrTTsBURGH—Seventy-five laymen of the 
Pittsburgh Synod gathered at Thiel College 
for the first synodical retreat*fast month. 

Dr. Franklin C. Fry, president of the 
United Lutheran Church, and Dr. Clarence 
C. Stoughton,’ president of Wittenberg Col- 
lege, were the leaders at the six sessions. 

The addresses of Dr. Fry combined the 
practical and inspirational. They began with 
a review of the United Lutheran Church and 
its work and then moved on to the various 
problems facing our church. Dr. Stoughton 
speaking on the general subject of steward- 
ship, stressed the need of dedication and a 
sense of gratitude upon the part of Christian 
stewards. The necessity of a productive 
faith which is reflected in a life of Christian 
service was also emphasized. After each 
address considerable time was given to dis- 
cussion by the laymen. 

The men-came from more than 30 con- 
gregations and included educators, lawyers, 
physicians, engineers, salesmen, shopkeepers, 
bankers, mill workers and students. The 
men adopted a resolution requesting that 
synod arrange other retreats. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Theology Interests Norristown Men 


NorrisTOwN—Laymen of Grace Church 
had an opportunity recently to show their 
keen interest in theological questions. More 
than 30 of them, led by their pastor, Samuel 
E. Kidd, traveled to Paradise Falls in the 
Pocono Mountains for a two-day retreat on 
the theme, “The Nature and Work of the 
Church.” A _ theological presentation by 
Prof. Martin J. Heinecken, of Philadelphia 
Seminary, entitled “What is the Church?” 
touched off doctrinal discussions and con- 
versations that left the men surprised at 
their own deep concern with such questions. 

Secretary of Benevolence Earl S. Erb of 
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the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, the other 
guest speaker at the retreat, outlined the 
work of the Church in its local and general 
aspects. Mr. Elias Hawkins reported on the 
stewardship conference in Reading which he 
had attended as delegate from Grace Church, 
and Pastor Kidd outlined the needs and plans 
of the parish for the coming year. Those 
attending unanimously resolved to make the 
retreat an annual affair. 

Pastor LUTHER A. KrousE of Emmanuel 
Church, Pottstown, reports a 25 per cent 
increase in his congregation’s benevolence 
offerings in 1949 as a result of the steward- 
ship institute held a year ago. A similar in- 
crease for 1950 is expected from the second 
institute, held early this month. The con- 
gregation is divided into three groups, each 
attending one of three sessions held on suc- 
cessive evenings. After the showing of the 
ULCA stewardship film, an hour is given 
over to the discussion of stewardship and 
tithing. 


In Latvia the Rev. Janis Dzirnis served a 
parish of 2,800 confirmed members. In 
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indianfield, near Telford, where he arrived 
recently with his wife and two children as a 
displaced person, he serves as sexton of 
Little Zion Church. While he is mastering 
the English language he is also assisting the 
Rev. Charles F. Brobst in the service and in 
pastoral work. The council of Little Zion 
Church has given assurance for a second DP 
family, expected to arrive in January. 


THE NORRISTOWN CONFERENCE Brother- 
hood, at its recent rally took action to pur- 
chase a sound motion picture projector for 
the use of conference congregations. First 
project of the men will be to show the CHEY 
film, “The Difference.” 

» WITHIN A YEAR of its organization by St. 

Paul’s Church, Telford, the mission congre- 
gation in Hatboro has a Sunday school of 
98 members and nine classes, a confirmed 
membership of 95, and a building fund of 
$1,800. The congregation is meeting in the 
local Masonic Hall. 

Dr. AND Mrs. GEORGE DRACH recently 
observed their golden wedding anniversary 
at their home in Trappe. Three of their four 
children and four grandchildren attended 
the celebration. Dr. Drach is emeritus con- 
sulting secretary of the ULCA Board of For- 
eign Missions. 

On Nov. 20 the Rev. Robert M. Hei- 
berger, pastor of St. John’s Church, Shenan- 
doah, was called to St. John’s, Richlandtown. 
He will assume his new charge Jan. 1. 

THEODORE L. FISCHER 


WESTERN CANADA 
Valiant Congregation Builds 


Possibly the greatest achievement in 1949 
in the Synod of Western Canada is the build- 
ing of a $20,000 church at Rolly View (see 
cut p. 45) without a crippling indebtedness, 
despite drought, hail and frost that prac- 
tically destroyed all prospects of a crop. 

After cherishing the thought of a more 
commodious and more beautiful church 
building beside the parsonage, erected a few 
years ago, the congregation resolved in Feb- 
ruary 1949 to build. Plans were submitted 
by a son of the congregation, Leo Kneller. 
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With a small crew of his own and voluntary 
helpers from the congregation, work was 
begun early in spring. The cornerstone was 
laid May 15. 

Drought came over the land and doubt to 
the minds of the people. Hail destroyed 
what was growing despite the drought. The 
additional moisture also brought new growth; 
there might yet be a crop. Early in Septem- 
ber a frost destroyed everything. By this 
time the building had advanced far enough to 
warrant completion at any cost. An extra 
effort in labor and money was put forth; on 
Nov. 6 the church could be dedicated prac- 
tically free of debt. 

The building is light grey stucco. The nave 
has concealed lighting; a full basement is 
available for the Sunday school and auxil- 
iaries. A $1,000 bell calls the people to 
worship. 

“You see what can be achieved when you 
set yourself resolutely to a task and do not 
give up,” said Synod Stewardship Secretary 

Graf at the dedication of the church. “If 
one congregation can raise $20,000 for the 
building of a church, why should not the 
synod be able to raise $120,000 for its peney | 
olence budget?” 

St. Marxk’s Cuurcu, Markinch, Sask., 
did an equally good job of remodeling their 
church, completing the basement and adding 
both chancel and belfry, doubling the seating 
capacity. The whole interior was redecor- 
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Rolly View Charch:> 
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ated, modern lighting fixtures and oil-burn- 
ing furnace installed. On Nov. 6 the reno- 
vated church was rededicated by Pastor F. 
Oswald, Edmonton, and Pastor O. Goos. 

A week later the mission in Jasper Place, 
Edmonton, observed its organization into 
Faith Church. More than 40 are enrolled in 
the Sunday school; prospect for new mem- 
bers is encouraging. The mission has ac- 
quired a site, expects to build an educational 
unit next year. 

In Alberta November was convention 
month. Nov. 2 and 3 representatives of the 
churches met in district convention at Hay 
Lakes. Later Sunday school teachers met at 
Stony Plain. Nov. 16, church councilors 
met at Trinity, South Edmonton. Nov. 23 
pastors and laymen discussed the building 
of an Old People’s Home at Edmonton. 
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Before Bethany Church, Wis- 
consin Dells, Wis., was com- 
pleted, Pastor G. William 
Genszler performed a marriage 
ceremony. The church was 
dedicated early this 
(see below) 


month 


Flin Flon, the Rev. A. Blackwell pastor, 
has sent in 63 subscriptions, 45 of which 
were solicited by one person. 

THe LuTHERAN Synodical Plan for the 
Synod of Western Canada has moved into 
high gear. Pastors H. Hartig, A. Wilke, and 
R. Sedo are the synodical committee. 
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Organist and Choirmaster desires position. 
Experience with volunteer, professional 
and junior choirs. Organ recitals. Choral 
conductor. Authority on Lutheran liturgy. 
Address, Henry F. Seibert, Mus.Doc., A-A.- 
G.O., 51 Highbrook Avenue, Pelham 65, 
New York. 
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* Dr. Paul ANDREW Kirscu of the Board of 
American Missions attended all the provin- 
cial Home Missions Committee meetings at 
Winnipeg, Saskatoon and Edmonton. 
Beaver River Parish has asked for a 
change of name to Meadow Lake Parish. 
E. SG. GOOS 


WISCONSIN 
Marinette Lutherans Adopt City 


\ Memsers of St. James’ Church, Marinette, 


have adopted a city! Moved by a speech 
given by a German war bride before the 
men’s group, the men decided to do some- 
thing to alleviate suffering in the small town 
of Jacobi-Drebber in the British zone. To 
this community of about 1,000 people has 
been sent a half ton of clothing, sugar, 
needles, soap and other items. Pastor Gar- 
rett Genszler says the entire town will be- 
come the ward of his parish. 

BETHANY CHURCH, Wisconsin Dells, has 
literally rassled its church out of the rocks. 
About three years ago, the men spent their 
extra hours in the quarry and stored up 
stone to complete the exterior of their church 
which was dedicated Dec. 4 (see cut above) 
Speakers were Synod President Paul A | 
Bishop, and the Rev. C. H. Zeidler, Appleton 

MEMBERS OF Mt. Zion Church, Wauwa- 
tosa, have laid the cornerstone of the new 
colonial chapel. 

SYNOD HAS CALLED the Rev. Rodney Han- 
sen of the Antigo-Polar parish, to become 
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field missionary. He begins his new work 
Jan. 1. 
RESURRECTION CHURCH, Green Bay, has 
laid the cornerstone of its new building. 
The Rev. L. T. Riley has assumed his new 
work at Bay Shore. He was formerly pastor 


of St. Timothy’s Church, Menasha. 


The Rev. R. E. Heide, back from a year 
of postgraduate study in Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, has been installed at Faith Church, 
South Beloit. 

THE MISSION in Milwaukee has broken 
ground for a new $104,000 church. Organ- 
ized in 1947 by Missionary Dwight Shelhart, 
the congregation has grown to 300 members. 
Pastor W. E. Downey is pastor. 
_ THe Rev. JoHN H. GERBERDING, Lancaster, 
_who has been scouting around for an addi- 
tional preaching point to annex to his own 
parish, has found a nucleus of workers in 
Montfort. He began preaching services here 
Dec. 18. 

Faith CxurcH, Cuba City, observed its 


ducted by the Rev. J. J. Lippoldt, who at one 
time served seven congregations in a wide- 
spread southwest Wisconsin parish. 

MEMBERS OF St. John’s Church, Oshkosh, 
gave a royal sendoff to the Rev. and Mrs. 
Donild Mosling who are returning to their 
mission field at Peddapur, India, after a year 
at home. 

Of the constituent synods of the ULC, 
only four had contributed benevolence ex- 
ceeding their apportionment as of Oct. 20, 
1949. Among them was the Synod of the 
Northwest. 

Subscriptions to THE LUTHERAN are flood- 
ing the office of Treasurer Walter O. Helwig. 
Chairman G. B. McCreary, Sheboygan, ex- 
pressed confidence that THE LUTHERAN will 
reach-at least 10,000 homes in this synod. 

St. Luxe’s CyurcH, Waukesha, has asked 
for its third DP family! 

THe ISTH ANNIVERSARY in the Horicon 
pastorate was recently observed by Pastor 
and Mrs. Paul A. Feustel. 

CHARLES A. PULS 


10th anniversary recently with services con- 
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COMMENTARY ON ROMANS by Anders Ny- 
gren, Bishop of Lund, Sweden; translated by Carl 
C. Rasmussen. Anders Nygren, whose world-wide 
reputation rests upon his books, maintains along 
with Luther that Romans is the clearest gospel of 
all, and that its message is profoundly central to 
our understanding of Christ's life and work. A 
scholarly and thought-provoking exposition— 
readable, and often exciting. 458 pages. $5.00 


LET GOD BE GOD by Philip S. Watson, outstand- 
ing English Methodist clergyman, whose scholarly 
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and objective research on Luther is contributing alse 


philip S- W 
greatly to contemporary Protestant evaluation of det ten 


the Reformer. He concentrates on three major 
themes in Luther: The Revelation of God, The 
Theology of the Cross, and The Doctrine of the 
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ZIEGENFUS, JAMES E. From St. James’ 


Church, Peoria, Ill. To All Saints’ Church, 
Kulpmont, Pa. 1150 Scott St. 


FLORIDA SYNOD 
THOMAS, LUTHER A. From Holy Trinity 
Church, Miami, Fla. To Miami Beach, 
Fla. United Lutheran Church. 2204 N., 
Bay Road. 


ILLINOIS SYNOD 

LAU, F. WALDORF. From St. Matthew’s 
Church, Johnson, Nebr. To Chicago Semi- 
nary; graduate study. 

OLAFSON, K. K. From First Church, Mt. 
Carroll, Ill. To Christ Church, Sharon, 
Wis. 

IOWA SYNOD 

KILVER, MARTEEN D. From Christ 
Church, Sharon, Wis. To Grace Church, 
Muscatine, Ia. 

MIDWEST SYNOD 

ANDERSON, P. O. From United Church, 
Spencer, Nebr. To St. John’s Church, 
Schuyler, Nebr. 
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HOUSEWRIGHT, GEORGE. From Glad 
stone Park Church, Chicago, Ill. To St 
John’s Church, Scribner, Nebr. 

KNAUB, HENRY G. From Trinity Church, 
Winside, Nebr. To St. Mark’s Church, 
Bloomfield, Nebr. 

MINISTERIUM OF PENNSYLVANIA 

FRITZE, CARROLL O. R. From <Atone- 
ment Church, Philadelphia, Pa. To St. 
John’s Church, Fullerton, Pa. 305 Fuller- 
ton Ave. 

HOFFMAN, ALTON F. From Freeburg 
parish, Pa. To Allegheny-Gouglersville 
parish, Pa. R 2, Sinking Springs, Pa. 

MANN, HORACE 8S. From Hope Church, 
Reading, Pa. To Reading Inner Mission 
Society as superintendent. 25 S, Sth St. 

RUOSS, G. MARTIN, From Christ Church. 
Lancaster, Pa. To Church of Good Shep- 


herd, Mayfair, Philadelphia, Pa. 7209 
Charles St. 
NEW YORK SYNOD 
FREIMUTH, LUTHER T. From Christ 
Church, Airmont, N. Y. To St. Paul’s 
Church, East Port Chester, Conn, Mails 


10 William St., Byram, Conn. 


NORTH CAROLINA SYNOD 

COOPER, DAVID F. From Holy Trinity 
Chureh, Mt. Pleasant, N. C. To Lenoir 
Rhyne CHEY promotional 
secretary. 

MORGAN, PAUL L. From St. Peter’s 
Church, Salisbury, N. C. To Good Shep- 
herd Church, Goldsboro, N. C. 811 BE. 
Mulberry St. 


NORTHWEST SYNOD 
AHLEN, A. C. M. From Hope Church, | 
Minneapolis, Minn. To Northwestern | 
Seminary, professor of systematic theology | 
and ethics. | 
OSLUND, CARL E. 
Church, Milwaukee, 
tion Church, Calhoun, 
310, Milwaukee, Wis. 
OHIO SYNOD 2 
FRUTH, WILLIAM E. From Calvary | 
Church, Sharon, Pa. To Conneaut-Girard | 
parish, O. 323 State St.. Conneaut. 


College as 


From Lake Park 
Wis. To Reforma- 
Wis. R 14, Box 
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PITTSBURGH SYNOD 
PFEIFER, WILLIAM F., JR. From First 
Church, Leechburg, Pa. To United 
Church, Berkeley Hills, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
103 Sangree Rd., RD 4. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN SYNOD 
BREAM, HOWARD N. From Woodlawn 
Immanuel Church, Chicago, IIl., as as- 
sistant. To Zion Church, Trinidad, Colo. 
613 Prospect Ave. 


SLOVAK ZION SYNOD 
HURNYAK, STEPHEN. From St. Peter’s 
and St. Paul’s Church, Freeland; Em- 
manuel Church, Mahanoy City, Pa. To 
St. John the Baptist Church, Charleroi, Pa. 
331 Washington St. 


Assignment of Chaplains 
ARMY 
FISHER, ROY L. From 192nd Ordnance. 
To Tokyo General Hospital, APO 1052, 
c/o PM, San Francisco, Calif. 
STREVIG, JOHN R. From Office of Chief 
of Chaplains. To Hq. Bad Nauheim Sub 
Post, Frankfurt Military Post, APO 807, 
c/o PM, New York, N. Y. 


AIR FORCE 

HARTMAN, KENNETH E. From Smoky 
Hill Air Force Base, Salina, Kan. To 
SAAMA, AMC, Kelly AFB, Texas. 

KNOEBEL, RUSSEL P. From Eielson 
AFB, To Wing Chapel, Hamilton AF 
Base, P. O. Drawer No. 6, Hamilton, 
Calif. 

PATTERSON, JAMES F. From: 15th AF, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. To March AF 
Base, Riverside, Calif. 


Missionaries in Transit 
ARRIVALS 
Dr, and Mrs. J. Roy Strock arrived in No- 
vember from India. Furlough address: 
231 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Rey. J. C. Finefrock arrived in November 
from India. Furlough address: 556 Lyn- 
brook Blvd., Berea, Ohio. 


DEPARTURES 
Miss Maebelle Hosterman sailed for Liberia 
Oct. 18. Address: American Lutheran 
Mission, Monrovia, Liberia. 


December 28, 1949 


Mrs. Luther Slifer sailed for Liberia Oct. 19. 
Address: American Lutheran Mission, 
Monrovia, Liberia. 

Miss Bertha Fromble sailed for Japan Oct. 
13. Address: 456-1 Chome, Shimo Ochai, 
Shinjuku Ku, Tokyo, Japan. 

Dr. and Mrs. G. Gordon Parker sailed for 
British Guiana Oct. 25. Address: Lutheran 
Courtes, New Amsterdam, British Guiana. 


Tarbell 
guide 


TO THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS 
At All Bookstores 
Cloth $2.75 


FLEMING H. REVELL CO. 
158-5th Ave., New York 10 


“Nothing in the 
field can be 
recommended 
ahead of this.”” 
Roy L. Smith. 


It?s a Big Step! 
From high school to a college education 
From life at home to living with others 
From supervision to responsibility 


eMarion (ollege 


“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 
Teaches how to study 
Gives careful supervision of social 
growth i 


Provides opportunity for character 
development 


IN DISTINCTIVELY CHRISTIAN 
ATMOSPHERE 


Courses in—liberal arts, home econom- 
ics, pre - nursing, pre - social work, 
pre-church work, merchandising, 
business, pre-technician, music, 
speech, church music. 


For information write— 


The Rev. John H. Fray, D.D., President 
Box K, Marion, Va. ¢ 


In CONCLUSION . . 


ONCE IN A WHILE I have a chance to 
talk with Dr. Paul Empie, who is execu- 
tive director of the National Lutheran 
Council and a very busy man. Sooner or 
later our conversation always comes 
around to one point. 

“Why,” says Dr. Empie, “don’t all of 
us realize that we are walking along the 
thin edge of doom? These things that 
happened to the people in Europe can 
happen to us. Faithful, simple-hearted 
people overseas have been engulfed in 
horrible tragedy. Have we any genuine 
assurance that these things won’t befall 
our loved ones also?” 

He has traveled through postwar 
Europe from the English channel to the 
Russian border and has seen and heard 
for himself the dreadful evidence of suf- 
fering and despair. It’s true that today 
the starving, ragged people of 1945-1946 
are better fed, better clothed—those who 
were strong enough to keep alive through 
the desperate years. But all the old 
stability of life, and faith in the future 
have been shot out from under them. 


I TELL Dr. Empie that it has been true 
through the whole story of man that there 
is no dependable security on earth, and 
we can’t count on peace and good will 
among men. We’re not the sort of people 
who deserve that. God took a chance on 
man as far back as the Garden of Eden, 
and look what happened! 

We humans have been infected with 
self-pride since the first chapter of the 
story, and God has been obliged to en- 
gage in a costly redemptive operation to 
save us from ourselves. 

“Then,” Dr. Empie usually answers me, 
“why don’t we realize that more keenly? 
Why don’t our church people have a 
sharp sense of this tragic dimension of 
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life, and respond to our Saviour with 2 
great willingness to sacrifice their com- 
forts and conveniences so God’s will may 
be done on earth?” 

And that I can’t answer, of course, any 
more than he can. We are all guilty of 
living far below the level of sacrifice 
which God expects of us. Look at the 
1949 figures for Lutheran World Action 
in the United Lutheran Church. For the 
first time since the war we shall fail to 
meet our quota for help to our brothers 
overseas—unless a miracle happens in 
the next few days. 


SUPPOSE YOU SAW a lot of people al 
around you who had become terribly sick 
because they had disregarded the simple 
laws of health. Would you or would you 
not decide to stick to the rules of gooc 
health and save yourself from a similai 
fate? 

We can see the record of what happens 
when people live selfish lives. Destruction 
swallows them up, and along with then 
the people who have tried in at least < 
half-hearted way to do a little better thar 
the average. But if even a small fractior 
of the people live boldly sacrificial lives 
for Christ’s-sake, the trend of, humar 
history is reyersed, and God can spare 
our cities for their sake. 

But of course most of us get our idea 
about the present state of the world fron 
the newspaper reports of what Mr. Molo 
tov said last week to somebody, and wha 
U.S. Secretary of State Dean Achesoy 
thinks ought to be done. 

In the long run Messrs. Molotov anv 
Acheson don’t decide what is going t« 
be done to humanity. God decides, ac 
cording to whether or not his childrew 
listen to him, and do their best to live 
according to his will. —ELSON RUFF 
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Music Editions 


With one to three stanzas of hymns printed 
between the staves of the music 
Page Size 5'/2 x 8” 
H590 Mission edition, durably bound in 
ark green moisture repellent cloth, speckled 
dges, gilt back and side iitles ................-.- $2 


H591B Blue grained Fabrikoid, plain edges, 
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Gifts for 
Your Chure 


Perpetuate the memory of loved ones, or 
honor the living, with a practical gift to your 
church. Consult your pastor, then write us 
your needs. We will be glad to advise you in 
your selection of an appropriate gift. 


As an enduring record of gifts to th 
church, and as a gift in itself, THI 
BOOK OF REMEMBRANCE is find: 
ing increasing favor. It contains 14 
gold-edged pages 10% by 13 inche 
in size, and is bound in ecclesiastica 
red morocco. It is priced at $25. 
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on this page is $50. The Altar Se 
pieces shown below are offered 1 
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ornamentation. Prices gladly fur 
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